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Editors' Notes 



In an article published in NBA entitled "Social Change and Community Col- 
lege baculty," Richard L. Allied described the effects ol noninvolvcmcnt and 
called for reforms in governance to include new decision-making roles lor fac- 
ulty and stall. When that article was published, community colleges were 
growing at a pace that would move them from "supporting actors'" to "stars" in 
the higher education world. The way colleges were organized or how they were 
managed was not an issue Growth was the accepted barometer ol success; as 
long as our colleges continued to grow, everything would be all right. 

Almost a decade later, governance and management have become critical 
issues m public- and private-sector organizations. Industry giants such as Gen- 
eral Motor*, IBM, and Xciox are downsizing rapidh and changing the struc- 
ture of their organizations to cncuuiagc worker involvement. Business leaders 
and organizational analysts have all but announced that teamwork is not just 
the current management lad — it is the new management. Max Weber* 
hundred-year-old multilayered bureaucratic pyramid is now being decon- 
structed to make way for flat organizations made up entirely ol teams: lacully 
and staff teams, middle management teams, and executive teams. The old form 
ol top-down decision making m an organization with many boundaries is 
slowly being replaced by the ideal ol the "houndarylcss organization" — one 
with minimal bureaucracy, where faculty and staff arc open to ideas, have 
at cess to information, and are committed to serving customers. In view ol ibis 
development and the increased importance of management structure and 
processes, the objectives of this volume are to examine key changes occurring 
in community college management and to identity future imperatives il our 
colleges are to maintain their competitive position. 

The title ol this volume is Changing Shina^-ruil Impaalivcs. In our view, it 
is inconceivable that last-responding institutions such as community colleges 
can, or should, remain un transformed. One way or another, our colleges will 
adopt new approaches to management. Part One of the volume details the 
changing context for management. The opening chapter by Richard I.. Allied 
and Patricia Carter provides an overview of the changing management land- 
scape and describes characteristics ol institutions using old and new forms ol 
management. Alfred and Carter question the extent to which community col- 
leges are using myths Irom an earlier generation to guide management and 
they identify important shifts needed to bring colleges into the customer- 
focused IWOs. 

The next two chapters provide illustrations of new structures and ap- 
proaches to management that have been implemented m colleges. In Chapter 
Two, Robert I:. Parilla, a college president, describes his experience in trans- 
forming an institution with a bureaucratic management structure into a flat orga- 
nization. Garth Jackson and Nancy Moulton, in Chapter Three, reveal another 

\i\t !>in< I 'MM' '.m iilin.l-. im H4 Wmlri l°*M < J.<«.s«\ Kiss IVihlivlms 1 
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dimension to the transformation process, illuminating ihe importance ol lauilty 
and staff involvement in their Associates Model lor Governance at Canadore 
College. 

Following this introduction, the hook shilts in Pari Two to a vivid and 
practical description ol management roles and responsibilities that faculty and 
stall will assume in transformed institutions. In Chapter Hour, Albert L. 
Lorenzo emphasir.es the importance ol realily-based planning in a period ol 
rapid change and light resources. He provides insight into the pitfalls of plan- 
ning models that do not consider the values and needs ol internal and exter- 
nal customers while emphasizing process over product. Lorenzo's Strategic 
Outdance Model lor planning is customer focused and user-lriendly; but, most 
ol all. it is a model thai can he used by si at I in every area of a college to make 
the frequent midcourse con eel ions that come with a customer service orien- 
tation. 

Robbie Lee Nccdhams discussion ol quality-incused management (QLM) 
in Char er Live demonstrates the utility ol QLM lor laculty staff, and admin- 
istrators. Colleges interested in improving quality and customer service will 
have no choice but to turn to self-directed teams engaged in continuous 
process improvement, although thai approach is a departure from established 
management practices 

)ames L. Uudgms, Sandi Oliver, and Staruell K. Williams close this sec- 
tion with a discussion ol the importance ol customer-oriented services, using 
Midlands Technical Colleges institutional effectiveness program as an exam- 
ple They describe in detail the steps taken by the college to build a culture for 
student success through assessment and support services. 

In Part Three, beginning with Chapter Seven, we take a look at some ol 
the most critical issues lacing leaders engaged in management iransiormalion. 
l our issues interested us — creating personal networks, demonstrating integrity, 
leveraging diversity, and total quality oriental ion — and we selected two. Rec- 
ognizing that many new laces in leadership will appear in the I mure. Ruth 
Burgos- Sassier oilers an illuminating look at the barriers thai will need to be 
overcome in managing diversity. She describes the important characteristics ol 
different groups that ailed their outlook and approach to management and 
steps that leaders must take to create a climate ol diversity, in Chapter Light, 
Margaret C rat ton provides an insight I ul look into lealures ol the learning orga- 
nization that will become every manager's domain in the future. Through anec- 
dotes and examples, she delineates a context for leadership without elaboiale 
structures, chain ol command, and approving and authorizing Personal net- 
works are very important in this "boundaryless organization." tveryone 
is a leader because the ability to make things happen is learned within each 
part ol the organization. David Pcekelbaum concludes the volume in Chaphi' 
Si me with an annotated bibliography ol sources and information on how 
changing community college management allects administrative roles and 
responsibilities. 
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limioRx' Now s t> 



Community colleges arc at the center ol the organizational changes sweep- 
ing communities and society. They do not need to be reinvented because they 
were designed and built only a lew years ago as last-changing, citstomcr- 
focused institutions. Our invention is alive and well, but it is not organized 
and managed as well as it could be. We hope thai this collection ol articles will 
help practitioners become more aware ol the transformation that must take 
place in the management of our colleges. 

Richard L Alfred 
Patricia Carter 
liduors 



Rn UAun I . At Hv'/ P is assoeiate piofessor 0/ hi^/iei ahu at\on at the ( 'mversily 0/ 
Miehi^an and is aulhoi of mote than seventy books, mono&niphs. ami arl'u les on 
tomnutnifv lo/le^e mciiui^cnicnf. ^mrnmmc, ond ejfet nvencss. 

PMRk IA Car UK is nuinii^ifK; dunto, ol the Community College i.onsoitmm and is 
imrenf/v tvorfeing on a national .s/iu/y oj planning and stntictfi management pf tit - 
dies in lommumty iollc&e$ and the development oj statewide efjettiveness models. 
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Part One 

Changing Context 
for Management 



/ 



Tuiditiomd management approaches may not save (alleges well in 
a market < haractcrized by quality-tonst ions i ustamciy aggressive 
competitors, and tightening rcsauncs. 



Rethinking the Business 
of Management 

Richard L Alfred* Patricia Laiicr 



(reneral Motois versus Toyota, I H \ 1 versus c ompai|, AIU whih ( \N Mag 

uavox versus sharp h\ now the stories arc well known ol industry giants 

Willi strong reputations, deep poikeK and higmaikei shares being displaced 
hy lompclitois wnli lar lewer re* aincs hut lean management and soaring 
expectations 

InteicM in new approaches to management is bubbling up all over llie 
eoniinuniiy c ollegc landscape The themes l hat reach across many ol the cur- 
rent experiments are similar to management innovations in lot-profit organi- 
zations: pushing decision- making responsibility clown n the organization, 
involving faculty and stall in governance, and encouraging more active stall 
involvement in strategic tasks such as planning and assessment Die goal ts to 
restruciure management hy involving more stall in hig decisions thai alliTt 
froni-linc services instead ol bouncing decisions up the nianagemenl ladder or 
issuing edicts from above. 

What is surprising is that these changes arc taking loot in an institution 
thai docs n^t seem a likely candidate lor innovation. I xpcncncing the momen- 
tum Irom wvclhng enrollments, educating hall ol all students civering the 
nations colleges and universities over the last several years, community col- 
leges have become large and potentially complacent organizations. I he tradi- 
tion ol growth has been so consistent across our institutions that one can 
accurately predict the institutional success measures that will surface in con- 
versations with administrators and survey research carried out with stall 
(Alfred and hinder, I WO; Alfred, Peterson, and While. |W2). 

Administrators in other sectors ol higher education ollen look at commu- 
nity colleges with envy and disdain. In addition to n legacy ol substamjal 

NIV. l>Mlt I"K ( .>MV'l \M\ I OHK.'v n,. S-l UuiUtI»" u * • J»«>vc\ |5.|vs PnMislu-rs I 
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enrollment gains, community colleges appear to have many desirable charac- 
teristics' low cosl. convenient access, a customer-oriented locus, programs and 
onuses with secnungh iniponant content that arc easily Idled, quick returns 
on education in the labor market, a comprehensive mission, multiple sources 
ol binding, and a natural, supportive external constituency. Also, because o! 
their instrumental approach to education, our colleges are la'gely untroubled 
by i Mtcsol political correctness, student activism, and debate^ about relevancy 
ot the relationship ol education to work 

"Confident" and "Hagcr" Community Colleges 

IVspite communiiv lollcgo*' apparent advantages, the Ion es lor i hange in 
institutional management haw gained Mrcngth m the NOOs. A growing mint- 
he i ol stakeholdeis arc loming m leahzc that traditional appioaches to mau- 
ageuieni ma\ not work in .i market i harai lerir.ed In quality-const tons 
uwtomcrs. aggressive i onipcutois. and iiglttenmg resouu.es. i oiucrtis are 
iik teasing about inconsistent program and service quahiv. slow ed i espouse to 
piogt'ttm uiaikci^. ku k ol uuio\ alive semccs. inadequate stall development, 
and inellicient resouue alKx alum What is striking about these i onccrns is that 
lhe\ aie all basically nianagenieni induced and management dircucd. Vet, 
despite oma nis about their insiituiioti^ ello tivcncss. leaders are oltcii at a 
loss as to how to go about making the necessary changes. 

Adtiiini aiaiors generally ai quire their philosophy ami style ol manage 
nteitt horn graduate and prolcssioual education, peers and i otisulianis. and. 
above all their own v areer c\peliein (H er the \eais. repealed exposure to 
the nsk-a\'ei sue. bureaucrat u work en*. lroumcnis that llourished in yeatsoi 
ca-A growth has produced a generation ol administrators accustomed to mak- 
ing decisions and directing people. While this approach may be enough to 
maintain the institutions position, u uinnot elicit the kind ol energy and 
enthusiastic participation lound m organisations that involve stall in the task 
ol strategic management. 

I Ins mav sound enltcal. but we hchcvi u n possible to walk into almost 
any college and. thiough caielul ohser\ at ton . quickly read the management 
climate. How arc decisions made? What is u like to work there: I low do lac - 
ultv and skill approach problems? How cooperative!) do they work? What is 
the pace? 1 low do stall led ahoH their jobs? I low committed arc they to the 
institution? 

lo understand the elieets ol management climate on stall outlook and por- 
lormance. imagine two i ommunity colleges m the same state competing tn 
identical markets. '"Conlidcru ' Community (College, the recognized market 
leader, has accu dated a wealth ol resources ol every kind: talented laculty, 
state-oi-ihe-ari lacihiies and ecjuipment. multiple soutces ol revenue, and 
industry support li has been able to kind just about any mutative it has con- 
sidered strategic. Over the years Confident adopted, and has successlully used. 
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a top-down approach to management. But growth has obscured the underly- 
ing disease ol ur.dcrinvolvomcnt Nobody has noticed thai the college is tailing 
behind. The aspirations ol faculty and stall to remain at the top ol the market 
are assumed but m lact are declining. "Mow much do you need to worry/' Mall 
ask themselves, "when you are large, continue to grow, and have an enormous 
advantage over competitors? " 

"Eager" Community College, a rival, is a relative latecomer to some ol 
Confident's program markets. It is much smaller than Conlident and has no 
choice but to make do with lower people, a smaller budget, more modest facil - 
ities, and a Iraction ol Confidents discretionary resources. But liager has even 
intention ol competing successlully with Confident. To realize this ambition, 
it has dcLcntralized the decision-making responsibility empowering faculty 
and stall to search lor undefined niches, develop innovative approaches to 
instruction and service delivery, and constantly assess customer needs and sat- 
isfaction, all while expending lower resources than Conlident The tmsht 
between Lager's resources and its aspirations would lead most observers to 
challenge the leasibihty ol its goals, ll not the wisdom of us leaders. 

But consider the likely effects ol Confidents and Liager's approaches lo 
management on bow the two colleges frame their competitive strategies and 
use their human resources. 

C Icarly Conlident is much better placed to behave 'strategically' — that is, 
to preempt Eager in attracting new student and employer markets, spend more 
on marketing and recruiting, develop new courses, purchase new technology, 
and so on. Confident's administrators are likely to LOiuinuc their top-down 
approach to management, ligunngth.it they can always outspend their smaller 
rival to gel what they want. Faculty are likely to rest easily as king as growth con- 
tinue^ at a rate sufficient to fill their classes and provide !or their rcsouice needs. 
Ihcy are also likely to disengage from the institution in favor ol supplementary 
employment opportunities that provide two important advantages: additional 
income and the opportunity to personally control the work environment and 
compensate lor the missing sense of true involvement at the college 

Eager, on the other hand, is likely to locus its resources on the soft side of 
the organization. I his approach means involving faculty and staff in initiatives 
that improve quality and reduce costs - finding core competencies, assessing 
customer needs and satisfaction, building programmatic strategic plans, scan- 
ning external markets, identifying possibilities for collaboration with business, 
industry, and K— 12 schools, and so on. Eager s adminiMutors will strive to cre- 
ate a work environment that stresses speed, innovation, and a customer locus. 

This outcome will not result from simply telling faculty and staff to be 
more . aiovative or directing them to be more quality-conscious. Hager" 
administrators will i/tsfitiiJioiuj/icr a totally new approach to management, one 
in which standards are high, innovation is prized, stall are committed, and the 
locus is the future They will create an institutional climate in which all play- 
ers are working for the same institution and toward the same goals. 
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The argument here is substantially more subtle lhan the ulten-made point 
thai colleges with empowered stall' are more productive. What distinguishes 
Fiagcr from Confident is not fiagcrs approach to management but the greater 
gap that exists between Hagers resources and its aspirations (Hamel and Pra- 
haiad, l L >e;}). In contrast, Confidents problem is not ihat it is committed to 
top-down management (there is no inherent value in decentralized manage- 
ment^ but that it has insufhcicnt stretch in its aspirations. Confident's admin- 
istrators and stall will not think and behave as if they were in a decentralized 
customer-focused college. What troubles Confident is a scarcity ol ambition, 
not its approach to management. 

Complexity, Control, and Complacency 

II any ol the characteristics of Confident College ring true tor community col- 
leges, two important questions arise: How did our colleges get into this situa- 
tion, and what must be done to get them out oi it? Alter all. at one lime all 
community colleges were hager-type organizations. I hey made do with lew 
people, small budgets, and modest facilities as they developed programs and 
services to serve new markets. Is u possible tor our colleges to become the vic- 
tims ol their own success? 

The answer is yes In his article "Corporate Redemption and the Seven 
Peadlv Sms." Andrei! Pearson describes the essence ol waste m previously suc- 
cessful organizations (Pearson, W2V Waste can happen in two ways. The first 
is erosion. As community colleges grow larger and more complex, the tasks ol 
managing and involving stall m decisions become more and more difficult. 
I here is a gradual erosion oi the shared sense ol mission that made the college 
special. New people do not know the problems that had to be overcome in 
building the institution, and continuing staff become so bus\ with adminis- 
tering and leaching thai they do not take the time necessary to reinforce msti- 
iiuional values. Gradually the college drifts away from its mission and cc re 
values. 

Complacency, the second source of waste, is a result ol a number ol easy- 
to-undersiand human factors. Growth in recent years has been automatic, and 
{acuity and stall have learned that a certain level ol ellort will produce a cer- 
tain level of results. Innovation has been reduced to w hat is essential and nec- 
essary wuhm budget to produce acceptable change. Top administrators have 
devoted more and more attention to shaping public opinion by putting the 
most favorable spin on the college's performance. The result is a college suc- 
cess story lor external consumption that may not accurately rellect internal 
stall perceptions ol college performance But over time, administrators come 
to ai cept cosmetic indicators ol performance t for example, growth, visibility, 
and public recognition 1 * as the truth. 

front -Imc lactihv and stall are the lust to rccognirc problems with qual- 
ity 1 be\ are the hisi to know whether a college is ovcrsialled, bureaucratic, 
and slow to innovate and whether programs have lost touch with markets. But 
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faculty and si all can no l talk dire illy wilh ihc board of trustees or external 
authorities, so they take their clues from top administrators. "11 administration 
is satisfied, that is enough lor me" becomes the prevailing altitude. Over lime, 
the entire college compromises, rationalizes, relaxes, and settles down to a pre- 
dictable work environment. Programs and services are organized to maintain 
harmony by operating at limes and in locations convenient for staff, faculty 
and staff become their own customers and begin to use the organization as an 
instrument lor satisfying personal needs (Alfred Peterson, and White, 1W2V 

To head oil or escape the cllccts ol this work environment, administrators 
need to confront myths m management thai lead to complacency Very simply 
administrators must gel the whole institution rclocused on what is important 
m today's environment. 

"Iwo things really make a dill ere nee: avoiding mere mental ism — the per- 
vasive sentiment in established community colleges that ibis years goal is to 
do what has been done belore, only better — and encouraging stall actions that 
create value, such as improving instruction, delivering belter services, devel- 
oping collaborative ventures, and lowering costs. 

Successlul colleges realize that change is the new order and innovation is 
the primary driver These colleges know that innovation is critical to their com- 
petitive success They are constantly pushing resources and quality expecta- 
tions down mlo the institution and taking care to translate them into terms 
that every academic department and service unit can understand. 

Quality expectation and empowerment then become important tools lor 
changing behavior, '[ his altitude can he revealed through conversations with 
laculty and stall In a national study ol elleetive practices in community col- 
leges, lor example. Allied and kinder 1 1 L W0^ found a remarkable consistency 
in the way laculty and stall described the operating philosophy: to be a multi- 
purpose responsive organization, not just a poslsecondary institution, to 
embrace paradox, to involve rather than exclude people When si all use such 
dynamic words to describe the character of a college, administrators clearly 
have carefully considered the business ol management in that college. 

Are eommunilv colleges positioned for the future by virtue ol their cur- 
rent approaches to management? Are they flexible, lorwaal-looking organiza- 
tions capable ol adjusting to changes in the environment, or are they operating 
with management myths from a "past in which the emphasis was on "manag- 
ing people to manage growth"? The answer is yes and no. Community colleges 
are paradoxical organ izai ions even in their approach to management. They 
employ multiple, sometimes contradictory, strategies lor managing as a way ol 
gel ting things done. 

Challenging Myths of Management 

bounding presidents ol community colleges, the pioneers, had lo be builders, 
political strategist, persuaders, organizers, master planners, and entrepreneurs. 
Their task was lo bring order, lo build and create, based on their own personal 
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with six sweaters on; your body does not know what the temperature is and 
is not quite sure how to react. A similar result occurs when information flows 
through many bureaucratic walls. 

Leaders in Eager-type colleges working with limited resources have no 
choice but to get input from faculty and stall' who know the work best. They 
cannot afford to support a dead or dying program. The more involved instruc- 
tors and staff are in decisions, the more they own them, the better die deci- 
sions arc, and, eventually, the faster they arc made. Staff come to work feeling 
better about their jobs, and their aspirations become a resource working lor 
the college rather than against it. 

If It Isn't Broken, Why Fix It? To the leaders of Confident College, yes- 
terdays successes make it tempting to ignore the need lor change, yet the will- 
ingness to constantly acknowledge this need is the very essence oi rcvitalization. 
The alternative is more of the same — a form of complacency in which colleges 
slowly but consistently lose ground. 

To reverse our socialization and view criticism and critique as positive is 
difficult. All too olten, acknowledging the need lor change is interpreted as 
implying that institutions have been doing someihmg wrong in the past. And 
it is niMural to resist change. F3ut leaders of liager-type institutions encourage 
their followers to move past this cultural aversion. They take actions that 
help iheir institution to become self-regarding in ways that provide meaning- 
ful clues as to what will be needed to get to the top and stay on top. Eager 
institutions know that innovation is critical to their success. They arc con- 
stantly in motion, doing things to make sure that there are enough innovations 
capable of changing the institutions future. Innovation is so critical to these 
colleges that they will reallocate resources, change staff, and alter management 
to make sure that innovation is going on in different places. 

What really matters are big differences in program and service perfor- 
mance. A key to these big differences is reexamination of traditional assump- 
tions about institutional structure and management. Reexamination, in turn, 
is driven by administrators and stall with small ideas that produce manage- 
ment breakthroughs. Small ideas crop up everywhere in the college, not just 
lit the top. Managements role is to move ideas quickly so they can be exam- 
ined, decided on, and implemented. This is the essence o! innovation. Inno- 
vative colleges are willing to take a hard, critical look at their structure, sys- 
tems, and procedures from a very different perspective. They free innovation 
and initiative from the walls ol bureaucracy by moving beyond questions about 
consistency and control to questions such as these: "Mow does this affect the 
customer?" "Ho we really need this?" '1 low does it support the efforts ol peo- 
ple to improve this college?" They critique their assumptions regularly in an 
effort to truly incorporate continuous improvement notions into their ways ol 
doing business on a day-to-day basis. 

Revitalized colleges do not simply ask, "K it broken?" They ask, "Is it the 
best it can be ? " However, openness to critique and willingness tn innovate 
require abandoning other myths related to institutional leadership. 
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Leadership Equals Rank, Power, and Control. The positional power of 
the early college leaders was very important. It worked; authority at the top 
was seldom challenged. Faculty and staff expectations did not include being 
involved in "big picture" decision making. A great deal needed to he done very 
quickly and ambiguity (.some called ii "flexibility" 1 * was necessary as commu- 
nity colleges attempted to establish their place in the postsecondary com- 
munity Someone, or some group, needed to call the shots, define boundaries, 
establish a framework. Leaders were looked to lor strength and clarification 
during these formative stages. 

As leaders shitted their emphasis Irom structure to strategics lo cope with 
rapid growth and respond to contemporary challenges of planning, assessment, 
and institutional effectiveness, the need to involve others in a wider range of 
initiatives became clear. Presidents, deans, and other leaders began to recog- 
nize that in order to foster involvement, power had to be shared and that the 
institutions ultimate strength would come from the synergistic efforts ol its 
stakeholders. There is only one way to break down the walls ol burcjucracv 
and share power, and that is for the president lo drive it personally. This task 
usually requires relocusing the president's job. It is not enough to pledge to 
change. The president musi shed many administrative duties to spend more 
time on encouraging stall "initiative and involvement. ' 

At too many ol our colleges, we still see cases ol "executive treadmill." 
Afflicted presidents spend much ol their lime in ceremonial activities, si all 
meetings, clog and pony shows, community relations activities, and pio lorma 
institutional performance reviews They end up getting most ol their informa- 
tion through simplified staff analyses that haw little lo do with better results 
and much to do with insisting on uniformity and second-guessing throughout 
the institution. In effect, these presidents have become the "chief administra- 
tive officer" instead ol the "chief quality officer" — the driving force lor team 
management to improve quality and achieve important institutional goals. As 
a consequence, il you ask (acuity and staff, "How much does the president 
know about your program or service?" the answer usually is, "Vcrv little except 
lor signing till on budget or major decisions." 

In the past, ^om\ leaders by virtue ol their rank were expected to know 
the right answcis In todays community colleges, good leaders must know how 
to ask the right questions. Rather than being omnipotent experts, leaders of 
revitalized colleges tap the total human resource potential ol their institutions. 
As opposed to telling, they use questions lo encourage, prompt, and guide. 
They listen, and they encourage stall to question every practice instead of 
accepting the status quo. They give stall much latitude m how to do things, 
and they install systems to be sure people are working together lo solve prob- 
lems. I hey encourage stall involvement and delegate decision making, but they 
make sure that leaders throughout the institution understand the changing 
educational market, the colleges competitive position, and what needs to be 
done 10 improve performance. They have a mmd-set that amis to help staff 
siuceed, not give them orders and catch their mistakes. 
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Leadership Means Promoting a Personal Vision. The personal vision 
of the leader, certainly critical in the early years as our colleges established their 
place in postsecondary education, provided strength and reassurance lor fol- 
lowers. But the "trust me" days are gone. Personal v ision is being replaced by 
the need lor a shared vision. And the invitation to participate in the colleges 
definition is being extended beyond the campus to involve stakeholders in the 
community as well. What college can afford to neglect the opinion of employ- 
ers and other interest groups in decisions about educational programs? Our 
colleges are being asked to establish linkages and collaborations with a variety 
ol partners; this extended form of operation is apt to become more important 
in the future. 

Presidents and deans are beginning to get directly involved with key cus- 
tomers and staff working on major problems, and they get feedback from sev- 
eral sources, not just direct reports. They are beginning to spend their time 
differently at work, mostly by interacting with staff in small groups or indi- 
vidually, not sitting in formal meetings or reading stall reports. They move to 
where the action is instead ol trying to replicate it m the oil ice. Through the 
use of focus groups, community surveys, and customer satisfaction measures, 
leaders are listening to. acknowledging, and recognizing the messages coming 
from within and without and making use of this "intelligence" to fashion a 
vision that is consistent with the institutions value base and its constituents' 
aspirations. They know that it is commitment, rather than mere compliance, 
that will make it possible to stretc h the college's aspirations, and they are will- 
ing to take the time to be certain that a vision is m place that will evoke com- 
mitment 1 hey know that good leaders do not push — they pull. 

Manv other myths prevail, of course. Rut eliminating just these lour from 
our thinking about what constitutes good management is a major step toward 
removing critical obstacles to the work that needs to be done. 

Imperatives for Tomorrow 

I laving made the point that we believe it is important lor colleges to rethink 
the way in which they approach management, we acknowledge that the 
process is neither quick nor easy. The challenge of gelling from A to B, or from 
Confident to Eager, will take time and patience, intuition and knowledge, and 
consistency ol word with actum. 

Traditionally, creating change in our colleges has not been difficult. Man - 
agement reorganizations involving a change ol players are common. Every col- 
lege has tried a new institutional improvement program or process, such as 
management by objectives, quality circles, or other imported strategies. More 
recently, our colleges have been looking at total quality management and con- 
tinuous quality improvement programs as ways to do better wtth less. 

Whatever the stiategy. we must remember that these iixes" do not work 
m and of themselves. Two critical elements need lo be thoroughly explored by 
the college before embarking on any change strategy: cultural fit and cultural 
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preparation. Cultural lit relates to the strategy's appropriateness lo the institu- 
tion, its fit with important characteristic*. Trior to implementation, the college 
must address questions such as these: What is our history? What is our real- 
ity? What arc we really like? What is our ideal? What would we like to he il we 
could? How big is the gap between reality and the ideal? What js our eomlort 
level with the changes we will haw to make? 

Cultural preparation refers to resources — stall, money, talent, experience, 
and so forth — a college has available to implement a management change. To 
determine cultural preparation, other questions need to be asked: What skills 
are needed and av ailable? What do we have to learn to do. or learn to do bet- 
ter? What are the structural barriers that will impede our reaching the ideal? 

The temptation to delegate these questions to a task force or small work- 
ing group must be avoided; dialogue must be opened to the entire college com- 
munity. This approach will most likely require a rethinking of the college's 
current notions about the meaning and the roles ol management. 

From Management to Leadership. While traditionally managers were 
expected 10 control and direct, leaders in innovative college* unlay arc redi- 
recting their energy toward creating healthy cultures and managing the neces- 
sary evolution that will allow the college and its stakeholders to prepare lor 
adaptation. These leaders use noncoercive strategies that are more concerned 
with orchestrating and coordinating than controlling. They aie what Bennis 
calls " social architects'' [ p. loO) Rather than relying on authority and 
command, these college leaders use their political skills to identify issues, per- 
suade, build coalitions, campaign lor points ol view, and serve constituencies 

Lxamples ol collaboration within colleges are appearing more and more 
frequently mutual gains bargaining, lull participation o! collective bargaining 
representatives on senior-level college decision-making bodies, concerns about 
routinely assessing morale, and explicitly acknowledging that faculty and stall 
are important "internal customers " Kanter ( 198sM describes this as being able 
to operate without the safetv net ol hierarchical power. It involves redirecting 
the college's effort toward budding respect lor authority through relationship 
building, shilling the locus from competition to a common concern lor excel- 
lence, and consistently operating with the highest ethical standards. 

This shilt in emphasis will likely be more difficult for some managers to 
accept than others/ ut inherent in it is a rethinking ol when- good leaders best 
spend their time and where their attention is most usefully direc ted. 

From Control to Outcome Accountability. Abandoning micromanagc- 
ment is a key step in fostering innovation in community colleges. Strategics 
that reflect the leadership paradigm ol consolidated power and top-down con- 
trol are being replaced with a whole new set of priorities and ways ol measur- 
ing outcomes. 

Implied m this broad-brush statement arc several important qualifiers. In 
order to locus on accountability, all players need to have a lull understanding 
of both the priorities and the expectations of the institution. Administrators 
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who arc uncomfortable wiih unleashing power wilhin an insiiiuuon oflcn 
counter that "you .simply cannoi have everyone running off and taking milia- 
uves ai will," which, of course, is very true. However, if ihe college has a well- 
aniculatecl strategic plan m place and individuals* roles, resources, and 
limitations relaied in die plan have been translated and communicated effec- 
tively, the need lor stcp-by-stcp monitoring and reporting is eliminated. In an 
innovative college, stakeholders feel free to act, within realistic limits, and con- 
tribute, in a meaningful way to achieving the colleges goals. If staff believe that 
their contributions are meaningful, they are more likely to slay involved and 
encourage others to do so. 

From Complacency to Involvement. Active participation in decision 
making, in some form, is an objective in most community colleges. A host ol 
committees, councils, task forces, and decision-making groups can be found. 
Yet a common concern raised by administrators is the difficulty in finding fac- 
ulty and staff who arc willing to become involved. 

In most colleges the same core group of commuted individuals regularly 
volunteer 10 a^stsi wiih new initiatives while i he ma|onty remain on ihe side- 
lines or on the fence. Tapping this underutilized resource could provide the col- 
lege wiih a ruh source of new ideas and energy. The trick becomes how one 
goes about doing u Identifying the source ol the apathy is an important first 
step as it provides necessary clues about us reversal Pasi experiences may have 
led certain individuals to feel thai expending the extra effort to become involved 
is not worth n. loo often our structures provide for "psychological participa- 
tion" — participation that leaves the impression ol truly being involved — when 
in lad the decisions bemu made aic relatively inconsequential. 

for instance, unless the process is clearly articulated, laculix may he 
involved m identifying and ranking capital prioulies lor t heir department, but 
actual decisions about how the funds will be alloc ated are made at the chair- 
person's or dean's level. The misunderstandings and disappointments dial 
ensue discourage future involvement Or. as one lacuhy member put it. They 
ask us whai we think, and we tell them, bin they go ahead and do what they 
were going to do anyway. Us like talking into a black bole. And sooner or later 
you just slop talking." 

Achieving involvement requires interest and substantive participation in 
the institutions decision making It demands active involvement in decision 
making about significant issues It implies thai the involvement of the stake- 
holders in determining the direction ol the institution, in gelling involved in 
the "bigger picture." crosses functional and hierarchical boundaries. It 
acknowledges that a variety of perspectives can enrich the ultimate decision 
and that regardless of rank or title, the more skills thai can be brought together 
around the table, the belter of I the college will be. 

To achieve such involvement, it is important to rethink the way in which 
information is shared within the college. This shift means reexamining tradi- 
tional notions about what is "confidential" and committing to the open sharing 
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of lactsand figures that may. at times, not he complimentary hut nevertheless 
truly relied current reality. It requires an investment ol time and resources to 
ensure that all staff using inlormation haw an understanding of the issues 10 
which the information is addressed. All too olien t participation breaks down 
when those involved do noi have trie same knowledge base or understanding 
ol the task requirements. 

A good example ol a breakdown caused by lack ol knowledge is the prac- 
tice ol ''rapid immersion strategic planning" used by some colleges lixcciUivc 
administrators lorm strategic planning task forces by inviting representatives 
horn a diagonal slice of the organization to ensure adequate representation 
horn the various constituencies. The task lorcc pimps in and gels going on the 
task ol planning without taking the lime to he sure that its members share a 
common understanding ol what cousiituics good planning, without coming 
to agreement on a common sei ol planning definitions, and without cl. inlying 
collective objectives rltimaieiy Irustraiions surface that undermine individ- 
ual members' sense ol pride and ownership in the process and ihe product 
These unsalislymg experiences make n unlikely lhat the indiv idual will he will- 
ing to volunteer again or lhat planning will produce important results 

hiking care to ensure lhai ihe naming and resource needs oi the plavers 
are addressed is an important step in encouraging and in reducing the distance 
that all too ollcn exists between the academic and administrative culture* 
wit Inn our colleges 

hrorn Isolation to Integration, some argue thai uiluual dualism the 

separaiion ol the academic or iaculty culture irom ihe adnnnisiraiive or "cor- 
porate" c nil lire — is an inevitable barrier to college-wide involvemeni. While U 
is important to acknowledge the dillerences in priorities and even, in some 
cases, clef mil ions used by "academics'" as opposed to administrators." ways lo 
create bridging experiences that will mlorm and integrate rather than perpet- 
uate isolation need to be sought 

Integration involves helping each group gam experience with and infor- 
mal ion about the issues and problems lacing the other. It entails encouraging 
stall to find out what is going on in oilier departments and serv ice units, even 
ll the relationship is unclear or unimportant. Integrated colleges foster respect 
lor the e.xperiisc ol dillereni groups; they at knowledge the reality that each has 
us own priorities within us own domain and lhat each is entitled to have a 
greater voice in certain kinds oi decisions. But the locus is on a common set 
ol goals and values lhat emphasize solidarity rather than differences 

leaders in integrated colleges know that an important part of their func- 
tion is to help constituents 'conned the dots" — to explain the linkages and the 
importance ol the msiiluiions strategic initiatives I hey foster a sense o I "us" 
as opposed lothe traditional "we/they" dichotomy It is easy lo lorgei lhat the 
importance ol a new college initiative may not be self-evident to all ol its 
members. In the absence ol clearly communicated connections, faculty and 
slalf olieii view new priorities as merely this year's management lad. Ihe 
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interconnections need lo be explained, the object iws clearly linked lo impor- 
t .mi improvements, and relevance made explicit . 

Conclusion 

W'hai haw tended to he management -induced and management-directed con- 
cerns in community colleges about improving quality, enhancing ahiluy lo 
respond 10 program markets, innovation and responsiveness, and slall devel- 
opmenl during lime* oi resource constraint need lo become the shared con- 
cerns and issues oi ihe broader college community. We suggest that this Midi 
can only happen ll we are wi'ling to reopen the dialogue about how we can 
best approach die management ol our institutions. 

Reexamining the status quo, dispensing with myths that impede our abil- 
ity to be creative and innovative, and making changes where necessary to 
restructure management by involving more stall m decisions that ailect Ironl- 
hne services are important liisl steps, "liager," rcvilalized colleges — those thai 
will thrive, not simply survive — will he those that emphasize leadership over 
management, accountability over control, involvement over complacency, and 
integration over isolation 

C ertainly there are no quick lixes. but a sullicient number ol success sto- 
ries in community colleges today prove that it can he done. The question is, 
Arc leaders willing to spend the lime and energy rethinking the business ol 
management? 
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An adaptive institution is one thai knows a lot about itself through 
faculty and staff who are invoked in identifying challenges and in 
(retiring programs to meet changing needs. 



Adapting Institutional Structure 
and Culture to Change 

Robert l\. Pcmlla 



Human beings revere and rejoice in the birth process; it symbolizes renewal 
and hope and often taps into, stirs, or enlivens our best impulses A birth ran 
inspire a deeply felt sense ol optimism, well-being, and increased apprecia- 
tion lor hies possibilities. Any noble or mundane beginning rellccls some ol 
these positive feelings, whether it is the initial stages ol a grand project or the 
hrst day ol a new semester. So too with higher education; however lolly, each 
institution began as an idea that committed and talented people nurtured into 
reality 

Many community colleges were created in the high-energy, "boundless 
horizons" period after World War 11. As the GI Bill sent thousands of veterans 
home with money and encouragement to invest in education and training, 
communities responded by setting up programs wherever ihere was space — 
in high schools, libraries, even garages. All that seemed necessary were a class- 
room, a course, and a teacher, ('lasses were welcomed and filled; both the 
challenge and response were very satisfactory to those involved. Faculty came 
from secondary classrooms and counseling ollices, other colleges and business 
and industry with a common desire to teach. A student-centered rather than 
research -accented locus prevailed in the early assignment. It was an adventure. 
The early college communities had a pioneer spirit that encouraged teamwork, 
cooperation, and flexibility 

Founding administrators communicated the message that a concept was 
being mobilized. The participation of alt players was both significant and nec- 
essary, bach college has us legendary story, such as the dean who became tired 
oi faculty requests for phone lines and installed a pay phone or the facilities 
manager who received a hundred not quite adult-sized desks because the 
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school supply company figured "junior college'" nuisi he a misprini ol "junior 
high/' Many faculty who arc si ill teaching wviv pari ol those days and usually 
reminisce with a sense ol loss, even though, of course, everyone now has a 
phone, i he desks are I he proper sire, and l he instruciional environment is 
immensely improved and supported by all manner of high -technology wiz- 
ardry. 

Success Has Some Casualties 

When the I hghcr liducalion Ac! of Nrn passed, there were (vM iwo-year col- 
leges. By IU8") there were l»^50 l wo-vear colleges, representing more than 40 
percent ol institutions ol higher education and accounting lor H4 percent ol all 
hrsl-time college freshmen lAdelnun. |v>0|. p. IV Individual enrollments 
soared. In the boom years oj the l^oOs community eolleges were opening at 
the rate ol one per week and growing rapidly to meet baby boomers' demands. 
By the I^SOs these colleges were attempting to accommodate enrollment 
growih, Mate control, proliferating local demands, new student constituencies, 
and collective bargaining. I he seemingly endless pool ol students allowed 
main* institutions to settle into the comlort ol tradition, control, and compla- 
cency — a circumstance that alleeted the organizational development ol main 
community colleges. 

Procedures, set up to facilitate necessary lum lions when an institution is 
small, run the risk ol ev olving into ligid guidelines. Olten a rule can endure 
longallei the original reason lor establishing a procedure is lorgottcn. As lledg- 
ling institutions with a desire lor quality and siandauls ol excellence, commu- 
nity colleges invented rules and procedure-* as they were needed. Over time a 
hierarchy lor management developed and rules proliferated, giving commu- 
nity colleges many ol the characteristics ol a complex bureaucracy 

The community college concept, based on identifying and serving the 
post secondare needs ol a local area, can suffer from this kino 1 ol rule-driven, 
lighi hierarchy. The board ol trustees and senior administrators may derive a 
sense ol legitimacy and safely horn this controlled environment, but front -line 
administrators, [acuity, and staff quielk protest since l he ability to execute an 
idea is diminished and responsiveness is slowed to a sluggish pace. Individu- 
als attempting to respond to perceived changes with innovative instructional 
approaches, creative programs, or different strategies can be frustrated by a sys- 
tem that has lost resilience and has replaced flexibility with form or a set ol 
standard practices. 

Such influences are not easy to pinpoint. The institution continues to grow 
and appears to be well-run and efficient Students arc content, and laculty 
seem satisfied with a system that makes all the necessary decisions hut does 
not intrude into classrooms. Only when responsiveness to change or the issue 
ol climate and morale comes into the spotlight las in an opportunity lor cur- 
riculum development or an institutional sell-study lor accreditation^ do the 
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Irustraiions * kI tension surface Recognizing the dynamics ai work and their 
larger implications lor institutional development prov ides college leaders wiih 
an opportunity lor renewal through sell-analyst. 

Slruclurc and Function Mismatch 

Many o| todays large muhicamptis comprehensive community colleges were 
onee small Iriendly enterprises l : arly colleges were ohen adjunets ol the loeal 
secondary school system (C ohen and Bra we r, NSQ, p. 4) The rigid hierarchies 
that evolved to administei many eommunuy colleges are no doubt at least 
partly a legacy horn the public school bureaucracy As demands increased horn 
local and state agencies lor cost control and giowih, centralized planning pro- 
lilerated, and so did managerial hierarchies. The organizational structure most 
commonly used to manage growth in main- colleges is the controlled pyramid 
ol secondary educ alum 

Involving centralized control and top-down decision making, the pyra- 
midal organization does noi in the community college concept particular!} 
well. Our colleges have been built on a liadiiiou ol innovation and elliciencv 
in responding to local nerds Their goals ate to provide lor the learning needs 
and wants ol the community K.ohen and Brawer. I W->, p 7) lo continue to 
nioclily and tailor instructional programs and ser\ u c^ to loi al needs, a respon - 
sive and lle\ible management system is needed. 

Many commuuiiy colleges are beginning to discov er a mismatch ol lorm 
ami bun turn. I here is a growing realization that some institutions have 
become entities whose si l net are may be impeding progress. I hesc arc institu- 
tions with high-c|ualily instructional programs, highly cjualihcd laculty, and 
well-run support uniis I lowever, they have become sialic, and the energy and 
c reanvitv ol the carl} days has largclv disappeared. 

The Adaptive Institution 

I lie strength ol am organization is lounded in sell- knowledge and a continu- 
ous process ol analysis and renewal C iirily of purpose invigorates the mission 
ol an mstituiion and encourages creati\ uy and risk taking An adaptive insti- 
tution is one that knows a lot about iiscli through laculty and stall who arc 
involved in idem Hying challenges and in creating programs lo meet changing 
needs. 

lo lullill l heir mission ol service and timely response to local community 
needs, comnumu} colleges must anticipate changes in the environment, cope 
with changing educational needs, and be sensitive to iluclualmg demograph- 
ics and shilling political imperatives A rigid hierarchical organization does not 
allow lor the bee How ol mlormaiion and dialogue among units needed to 
adapt lo change Success is more likely m an organization whose culture 
acknowledges that everyone must, at least occasionally, be a Racier. 
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We can use trends in the emerging economy 10 illustrate the importance 
ol management structure in adapting to change io he in the iorefroni ol 
change, community colleges must anticipate and respond to the .needs of an 
economy whose competitive edge is the skill level of its work force. Tradition- 
ally community colleges have provided access to education and training for 
students who have heen excluded by the selective and linear nature ol four- 
year postsecondary programs. Today the information age is here. Women will 
make up 64 percent of the new entrants to the work force by the year 1000 
lAdelman, 19^2, p. IV The United States is experiencing the greatest wave of 
immigration in a hundred years iCarrcau, \ L )92). The fastest -growing segment 
of the U.S. labor force will soon be minorities The fastest-growing segment of 
society will consist of those who are living below the poverty level. To com- 
pete wiin the economy of a global village that oilers limitless cheap labor and 
tax incentives, the United Stales must counter with the intelligence and skill 
ol an educated and highly skilled work force. 

The task before community college leaders is to shape institutions that will 
be comfortable with these new realities. Colleges must be prepared to adapt 
curricula and support services to the changing marketplace and to the chang- 
ing study body not only offering traditional transfer, technical, and develop- 
mental programs but also marketing responsive packages of training and skill 
development. Alternate delivery systems for instructional programs will grow 
in importance as the need to reach large audiences of students with shrinking 
or static resources increases. 

A management model that values continuous improvement and is sensi- 
tive to external pressures must be nurtured if community colleges are to deal 
with the shitting demands ol the global marketplace. This model is the core 
feature ol an organization we know as the "adaptive community college" — a 
college in which decentralized decision making and personal empowerment 
along with shared vision of institutional purpose and accountability lor results 
get things done Decentralized control is a risky venture that must be balanced 
by the development ol a common purpose and set ol values. The challenge for 
leaders is to promote a common culture that is imbued with the principles ol 
teamwork, flexibility and continuous improvement. Perhaps the most critical 
clement is the functioning ol cross-unit, task-centered teams committed to stu- 
dent success. 

Continuous Quality Improvement: 
A Resource, Not a Panacea 

1 be concept ol continuous quality improvement has gamed increasing visibil- 
ity as a strategy to ^olvc a host ol perceived concerns in modern organizations. 
A locus on continuous improvement can provide a uselul framework tor 
change it there is an organizational philosophy in place thai is open to change 
and willing to adapt. Current definitions locus on six facets that can translorm 
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an organization iTuttle, LQ8V), p. 41 all with relevance to community colleges 
in transition: 

Make constant improvement the number one priority . Rcframc the mission to 
locus on assisting more students to achieve their educational goals successfully. 

Focus on students and io-workers as service reivers. Build students' per- 
spectives into every aspect of the college, with faculty and staff thinking of 
themselves as part ol internal service units where they are both the users and 
providers ol services. 

Focus on prevention. Program carefully for appropriate assessment, advis- 
ing, and placement designed to increase a students likelihood of success. 

Manage by data Rely on assessment to determine the progress and goal 
achievement ol entering students, and use information for planning and revis- 
ing programs. 

F:ihOura£c total employee nnohenwnt. Foster an environment in which fac- 
ulty and stall lee I connected to the teaching/learning process, take ownership 
and accountability, and feel that the organization supports and appreciates their 
el forts. 

JfsttfMMi a iross-junct\onal jdimnist ration. Communicate freely without 
regard to the structure ol the organization, with authority and decision mak- 
ing based on expertise as close to the need as possible. 

The principles and underlying values of continuous quality improvement 
loster a workplace that allows people to grow, make use ol their abilities, 
increase in sell -esteem, and make a valued contribution. However, quality 
improvement principles should be viewed as a resource lor change, not a 
panacea. Adopting continuous quality improvement horn a formulaic 
approach will not work for community colleges. Administrators and faculty 
express a natural resistance to the bottom-line philosophy of business that 
equates customer satisfaction to increased profits. In addition, there are real 
differences in measuring outcomes according to product control rather than 
service satisfaction. Although the principles and techniques of a continuous 
quality improvement process apply equally well to sen-ices, business, and man- 
ufacturing, the difference between services and products creates problems 
w hen applying a product-oriented approach to a service-oriented organization. 

The concept ol continuous quality improvement can nonetheless be inte- 
grated into the culture ol a community college Fach instructor and staff mem- 
ber who makes a commitment to an ongoing assessment of personal 
performance contributes personally to a climate of excellence. Individual 
accountability and a sense of shared responsibility lor student success must 
take root as institutional values. The relationship of rising customer satisfac- 
tion to increasing profits validates the emphasis on excellence and service in 
the private sector. F->ut the rewards lor educators are more elusive. They are 
integral d into the gratification that each member o! the college community 
experiences through vicarious successes ol students. In community colleges 
we have always used materials at hand to promote learning and growth. 
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Conlinuous quality improvement can be a vehicle for organizational change il 
the goal is to improve teaching and learning, not to evaluate laculty or stall 

Are other options available to community college leaders as they attempt 
to adapt organizational structure to changing student and community needs? 
Do other remedies exist lor community colleges experiencing a midlife crisis? 
Borrow ing from the ideas of management pundits such as Peters and Water- 
man ( I Q82^ and the tenets of continuous quality management, but adapting 
them to the culture of community colleges. 1 suggest the following approach 
to organizational change: 

Recognize the problem. Hierarchies, formal communication systems, and 
politics that encourage the status quo create a climate of lethargy in which stu- 
dent and Lommimity needs become problems to be addressed rather than 
opportunities lor challenge or creative problem solving. Initiative and owner- 
ship are discouraged, and existing practices remain intact, which thereby deters 
innovation. 

Prescribe remedies. Il is essential to relocus the college mission on chang- 
ing community educational needs rather than existing programs and practices. 
The following principles should be promoted. 

Stress shared values. Institutional values sir h as the primacy ol teaching and 
learning, personal empowerment, mutual trust, openness, and dedication to 
student development and excellence should be internalized by the college 
community 

Have a bias lor action The institution should encourage a work ethic in which 
individuals are willing to take on problems and act rather than look the othei 
way 

Personalize ihc 'uisiomcr" (student): I he concept ol meeting student needs 
should become the orientation ol every college othce 

Encourage autonomv and entrcpreneurship: livery member ol the college com- 
munity should take ownership lor individual professional contributions, 
become iniormed. and be ready to make changes as needed. 

Foster productivity through people H\ namic change should become an hon- 
ored value that is anticipated rather than feared. 

Keep the approach simple and stall lean: bureaucratic procedures and admin- 
istrative layers ol review should be kept to a minimum. 

Balance control and latitude- I he development of judgment and decision-mak- 
ine skills should be encouraged at everv level ol die institution. 

liquate organizational change w ith growth, idallenmg the hieraa hy and push- 
ing authority toward ihc student and service user will stimulate the institution. 

Build a shared vision around common values Especially important are the fol- 
lowing values: sludenl needs lust, community assessment and feedback, pro- 
gram assessment lor qualm and elficacv free-flowing information, decision 
making involving those allccied and at the most practical level, accountability 
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Table 2.1. Decision-Making Processes in Community Colleges 
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lor improved results accompanying decision making, scll-actuahzaiioti facili- 
tated by supervisors, and studcni feedback driving innovation and improve- 
ment. 

( eriam operational lunctions arc intrinsic in any org; nidation; the critical 
dilletence is in how these arc handled. By recasting their administrative 
processes, community colleges can change their organizational culture hot* 
example, a major departure Irom traditional management is the movement 
hum centralized to decentralized control. In the hierarchical organization char- 
acteristic ol main ol our colleges, information goes up. and a decision comes 
down. Decentralization distributes authority throughout ilu institution by del- 
egating responsibility lor decision-making. Table 2.1 rev iews important dil- 
lerences in the approach to decision-making. 

In a decentralized model, leadership facilitates change rather than eon- 
trolling behavior Accountability is based on results and responsiveness rather 
than following a scries ol procedures. Output is measured by continuous eval- 
uation rather than minimum standards Inculcating a new management vision 
conies slowly, but the process is an invigorating and empowering experience 
lor a college community Once faculty and stall begin to believe in their own 
LtVtitive potential lor coniiiui'Uis improvement, the course is set. The organi- 
zation will continue to develop, a rcvilalization ol spun and commitment will 
have taken rool 

A Case Study in Revitalization 

Monigomeiy ( ollege m Maryland may be seen as an example ol die dillu nil y 
involved m moving a well run. solid, and seasoned institution be\ ond very 
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good" to "outstanding." The college, founded in 1946, has grown from a small 
tightly knit academic community of fifteen faculty to a complex three-campus 
system with more than eleven hundred full-time employees. Over time, a 
structured hierarchy of administrators and supervisors evolved that controlled 
operations through highly formalized rules that governed every corner oi oper- 
ations and were compiled into an institutional bible known as the Policies and 
Procedures Manual. Communication was controlled by a strictly enforced pro- 
tocol ol signatures. Each campus was tightly administered by a provost, who 
reported to an academic vice president. This officer, along with a vice presi- 
dent lor administrative services and a vice president for planning, made up a 
central administration that included directors of support functions and 
reported directly to the president. 

As Montgomery College entered its fifth decade, the institution had grown 
to over 4fr0 lull-time faculty, 1 30 academic programs, 23,000 credit students, 
and 22,000 noncredit students managed through a bureaucratic structure as 
shown in Figure 2.1. Externally the college enjoyed a well-deserved reputation 
for quality. Nevertheless, response time to outside initiatives was slow. Inter- 
nally the system had come to lack spontaneity and the mutually supportive 
culture that characterized the early days of the institution. 

By 1^87 stresses were becoming apparent. Turf issues among the cam- 
puses were becoming more acrimonious, and stall were increasingly isolated 
by narrowly interpreted parameters of responsibility and specialization. Dur- 
ing 198>-8e> the president had dozens of meetings with small groups (live to 
eight people^ of employees to discuss the college and its potential. These meet- 
ings revealed that faculty and staff felt that Montgomery College was an insti- 
tution of high quality a place where they liked to work but felt stilled by policy, 
lack of recognition, and limited understanding ol their work. 

An accreditation self-study completed in 1 L )87 confirmed this underlying 
sense ol dissatisfaction and lowered morale. While these issues were not seen 
as threatening to the life of the institution, they were indicative ol a general 
malaise that was keeping the college from achieving its potential Urged by the 
board of trustees, the president began a six-month sabbatical to reflect on the 
present needs and future direction ol the college. 

Alter a great deal of reading, contemplation, and discussion, the president 
returned to the college and launched an initiative dubbed "revitahzation." Revi- 
talization (with philosophical roots in the writing ol Tom Peters, John Kotter, 
John Gardner, and others, as well as the literature ol total quality management 
was specifically tailored to the unique circumstances ol Montgomery College. 
It was designed to reaffirm the commitment ol the college to teaching and 
learning within a work ethic ol personal initiative and empowerment, indi- 
vidualized recognition, teamwork, risk laking, and high-quality performance. 

The central goal, simply stated, was to revitalize a large complex college 
that by most standards was doing a good job but was plagued by problems ol 
communication, bureaucracy, individual isolation, and too much structure All 
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of these factors made it cumbersome tor individuals to accomplish routine pro- 
cedures, let alone to look for new opportunities to be innovative. 

The first step was to flatten die organization. The vice-presidential level ot 
the hierarchy was eliminated, and a chief administrative officer {CAO^ was 
appointed to he a pari of the office of the president. Bureaucratic barriers were 
eliminated, and the whole college community was called on to participate in 
an effort to reshape the institution through a personal commitment to contin- 
uous improvement. The major objective was to galvanize the college commu- 
nity and infuse the institution, once again, with some ol the excitement, 
creativity, teamwork, and shared purpose of serving the community's educa- 
tional and training needs. 

The first reaction of the college community was shock, as the organiza- 
tional structure flattened out and the hierarchy crumbled. Communication was 
opened up throughout the system and decision making pushed close to the 
level of sen-ice, as shown m Figure 2.1. The administrative level c'osest to the 
teaching and learning process, the deans, was given significantly more author- 
ity. They were charged with facilitating change and engaging the talents of fac- 
ulty in a new approach to their responsibilities. 

The sixteen deans represented the crucial communication link to 460 lull- 
time faculty and, through the faculty to students and the community Formerly 
these deans had been insulated from the president by three administrative lay- 
ers; now they met directly to surface and review issues. The provosts, previ- 
ously the controlling administrators on campus, were asked to function as 
lacilitators. coaches, and mentors. The former role ol the cabinet as a sound- 
ing board on legal issues, public relations, and other topical concerns was 
altered "I he reconfigured cabinet, composed of ihe CAO, the provosts ol the 
campuses and continuing education, the chair of the faculty assembly and the 
chair of the staff senate now functioned as a team to consider the colleges 
major educational issues and articulate them to the rest ol the institution. 

Several issues rapidly emerged. The culture of control was deeply embed- 
ded in the organization. "I he roles and the expectations were new but the play- 
ers were not Many administrators bitterly regretted what they perceived as a 
loss ol control in the new culture ot shared power. Others fell unprepared for 
their new responsibilities. The human resources stall, lor example, had an 
exquisitely honed hierarchy of training opportunities lor specilic needs — 
supervisory skills, professional development, and so on. They were not pre- 
pared to hear that they would play a critical role in building and nurturing a 
new culture of continuous improvement, personal empowerment, and team 
effort. 

Although it was anticipated that the process of change would be slow and 
incremental, resistance and misunderstanding among the administrative team 
were surprising. The constituencies ol the institution reacted to revitalization 
in different wavs The board ol trustees, lor example, supported the idea. Some 
administrators were excited and energized by the ihangt: others were petri- 
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lied. Faculty were skeptical but enthusiastic about the concept. Staff members, 
baffled by hearing that they were to use initiative and personal judgment after 
years of rigid control by supervisors, were mostly confused. Students, major 
potential beneficiaries of rcvitalization, were oblivious. 

Nurturing a New Culture. Providing a rationale for change w as the most 
critical element in the early stages of rcvitalization. Montgomery College had 
become a comfortable, predictable environment — one in which most instruc- 
tors and staff believed they were contributing to quality rather than impeding 
change. A series ot intensive training sessions was begun, using external and 
internal trainers to raise the consctouMicss oi the college community Anthony 
Carnevalc ( I Q82V a widely respected economist, spoke to faculty leaders about 
the changing world economy and the emerging needs ol the United States. He 
pointed out that to be competitive, workers must be able to think quickly, take 
authority, and make rapid judgments. The same qualities thai will prepare stu- 
dents lor this highly skilled work force need to be valued m the educational 
institutions that prepare them. In the dynamic, swiltly shilling requirements 
of the new economy institutions have an obligation to examine their priorities 
and process. 

Several additional strategies lor creating a dynamic culture ol continuous 
improvement were identified and implemented over several months to sup- 
port the conception of revitalization. A senior administrator was designated as 
a change ageni lor a period ol two years, to work with administrators and (ac- 
uity A respected staff member was reassigned to work with stall concerns. The 
human resources department developed a comprehensive naming plan. A 
sene> ol awards lor peisonal and team accomplishment was established. Each 
unit was asked to determine improvements in their service and/or product. 
Frequent meetings between groups ol administrator* and the president were 
scheduled. Faculty, stall, and administrators were encouraged to communicate 
by electronic mail, so thai eve none, including the president, was electron leal ly 
accessible. Discussions of a new governance system stalled with faculty, and 
discussions lor a new planning process were opened. A committee began to 
explore a new administrative evaluation svMem. Retreats were held for learn- 
ing and sharing experiences Finally, senior administrators were reminded to 
model the behaviors of continuous improvement: flexibility, coaching, risk tak- 
ing, and team -centered activities 

Commitment to Quality: Testing the New Culture. These strategies 
were m place lor only eighteen months when hscal disaster struck The state 
and local county governments announced major revenue shordalls and a series 
ol budgetary reductions to the Montgomery College. Dire possibilities were 
discussed, Irom severely cutting programs to furloughs and termination ol lac- 
ultv and stall. In fiscal year 1W1 . the college was forced to reduce or deler over 
a million dollars worth ol capital projects and absorb another million dollars 
ol suite reduction* 10 the operating budget Some members ol the college com- 
munity w ho had previously been silent i ritics ol revitahzation now openlv 
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questioned the wisdom of commuting resources to a "'management lad" w hen 
dollars were short. 

As the economic situation worsened, it became clear that the fiscai l risis 
at the college provided both danger and opportunity. 'I he new participatory 
culture ol personal empowerment and shared decision making allowed the 
institution to confront the reality ol possible downsizing and reassessment of 
resources as a community. The president and the board ol trustees began a 
process ol" collaborative review and analysis to altirm priorities, identify appro- 
priate changes, and recommend reallocation of current and projected 
resources. 

I bis process, which eventually spanned two years, began with across-the- 
board budget cuts ol 10 percent to each college unit I 'nits were instructed to 
identify cuts while safeguarding the central mission of the college: the teach- 
ing/learning process. Each unit evaluated budgets and volunteered reductions 
of unit choice up to 10 percent Positions, equipment, travel, professional 
development, training, and other activities were evaluated lor reduction. 

I he board ol trustees held a day-long open hearing to listen to the college 
and lomnumiiy as they brought forth coin cms about the reductions and sug- 
gestions lor lowering expenditures and enhancing revenues. The enure college 
community as well as groups such as the faculty congress, the stall senate, and 
i lie administrative team were asked to provide suggestions either at the hear- 
ing or in writing to the hoard. Over one hundred suggestions were eventually 
received, reviewed, and distilled mio lorty-five distinct alternatives I he pres- 
ident and the cabinet developed work groups to research the suggestions and 
arrive at a position statement to address each one. An all-day retreat of 1 50 fac- 
ulty and stall leaders was called to obtain Icedbaek on ihese position^ The 
po-aiion statements, as well as the group comments, were distributed for addi- 
tional Icedbaek to the entire college 

1 he cabinet then reviewed the positions and college-wide input and rec- 
ommended a course ol action on cav.li alternative io the boaid ol trustees. At 
a final open hearing, the board accepted lourieen suggestions lor immediate 
implementation and another eighteen lor lumber study, and it decided against 
thirteen. The new culture of open communication, cooperation, and shared 
value* had made it possible for the uisiiiuiion to make changes which would 
have been divisive and loudly denounced m another era. 1 he c risis had pro- 
vided the opportunity to assess priorities and make changes in stalling, pro- 
grams, and procedures 

l Hit ol eleven hundred stall positions, sixieen weie eliminated and another 
thirty were reallocated. Programs and services were evaluated, lees instituted, 
Ivnclils adjiisied. and support systems downsized I lowever. not one Lieu It y 
position was eliminated, not one healthy academic program was suspended, 
and not one employe was terminated The college community had partici- 
pated intensively m a slrcsslul piocess that ultimately lelt the college lean, 
healthy, and m led lulled to the mission ol leaching, learning, and student success. 
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The Mission Is the Message 

Growth is inevitable; ihe alternative is death or atrophy. An institution con- 
eeivecl 10 meet community needs must continue to change as the environment 
changes. To understand the impact ol growth and structure on the organiza- 
tion, it is necessary to relate both process and structure to an underlying phi- 
losophy. Each community college has a vision and mission. The mission is 
successiul if information is developed to determine relative success and the 
basis lor improvement. 

Mission, vision, and directum must be in congruence to achieve continu- 
ous improvement Only the people who make up die organization can bring 
these into harmony. Individual employees need to feel that their contributions 
are important and make a diilerence. True empowerment occurs when instruc- 
tors and stall take lull ownership ol their jobs and begin to evaluate themselves 
and their performance. IT the prevailing ethic promotes a cycle ol sell-knowl- 
edge, self-evaluation, and personal responsibility, improvement will occur. In 
such a svstem. employees iwc evaluation and review to determine success (con- 
gruence ol mission, vision, direction) and reduce I il necessary l:\aluation is 
used to lactlitate continuous improvement Ibis is true quality management, 
and it can be achieved only when people arc made to led their power within 
I he organization and then use this power to Inn her the vmoii and mission ol 
the institution 

Ihesc lactors can give lommunity colleges a competitive edge in training 
workers lor a worldwide economy. An enlightened stall consisting ol people 
committed to continuous improvement and excellence will make the dillei- 
encc in institutional winners and losers. Continuous improvement, ownership, 
empowerment, and constant self-evaluation will build a cycle ol success lor 
community colleges and replenish the energy and optimism ol then early days 
ol development. 
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Canadore Colleges Associates Model of Governance views hictarchy 
as a value-added process rather than a compliance contiol structure. 



From Boxing to Ballet: 
Remaking a Community College 

Garth Jackson, Nancy Moulton 



"I he mid IWOs were a time of growth and development in the province ol 
Ontario. As the decade came to a clo^c, the federal government concluded us 
I roe trade discussions with the United Slates with the signing ol the Free Trade 
Agreement. Significant economic adjustment occurred, with offices closing and 
hundreds ol people hecommg unemployed. Shortly thereafter, the federal gov- 
ernment imposed a general sales lax on most goods and services in Canada. 
With the application of this new federal lax and the Free Trade Agreement, a 
number ol business, particularly in manufacturing, closed offices m Canada 
and relocated in the United Slates where labor and transportation were per- 
ceived to be cheaper. Ontario, as the major manufacturing center for the coun- 
try, was significantly affected by these events. As businesses closed and 
thousands of people joined the ranks of the unemployed, the costs for social 
support syMems rose dramatically, provincial expenditures increased signifi- 
cantly, and provincial tax revenue decreased dramatically 

In two-year colleges, senior administrators were attempting to cope with 
entirely new problems Government support in the form of transfer payments, 
which had prev iously increased at a nominal rale, were dramatically reduced, 
whereas expenditures continued to increase as a result of new social legisla- 
tion, larger benefit and pension contributions, and escalating demands lor 
post secondary and skill training. The real dollar value of the transfer payments 
was quickly decreasing. As government became more aware of iis financial 
realities, colleges were informed that transfer payments would be frozen and. 
indeed, current funding levels would be reduced. 

This crisis of reduced funding and increased demand left colleges with no 
choice but to make deep expenditure reductions in an alarmmglv short period 
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of lime. Cuts i^l ih is type defy all normal rules of consultation and leave in i heir 
wake administrators harboring concerns aboul ihe quality of education and 
si ress in i he work environment and faeuhy and support sial'l feeling removed 
from decision making Over lime, it becomes obvious that ihe old way ol doing 
business nuisi c hange, c reauve solutions require mpui from support sial! and 
laenlty as well as tbe consumers — die sludenis. 

Governance in Transition 

Nmeleen C ollcges of Applied Arts and Technology (CAAls) were established 
iwenly-live years ago in Ontario "to provide courses ol types and levels 
beyond, or not suited to, ihe secondary school selling; lo meet the needs ol 
graduates from any secondary school program, apart Irom those wishing to 
attend university: and. to meet the educational needs ol adults and out-of- 
school youth, whether or not they are secondary school graduates" (Ontario 
Department ol kducalion. p 1 >V At the time, North Bay a city ol approxi- 
mately iilty thousand people, became home to one oi the Northern Ontario 
satellite campuses WTthm live \cai>.. the campus .separated irom Us parent 
Institution, and Canadorc C ollege became an independent CAA'I 

The CAAIs were unique in that each was governed by its own hoard of 
governors consisting of twelve appointed volunteers, and every academic pro- 
gram had an advisory committee of career practitioners appointed by and 
reporting to the board In turn, the advisory body to government, the t Ontario 
c ouneil of Regents, provided recommendations to the appropriate provincial 
minister and recommended the appointment of all members ol hoards. In 
addition lo other responsibilities, the Council ol Regents maintained a central 
negotiating role m collective bargaining with the academic and support staff 
unions ol each college and m the creation and terms and conditions Un- 
employment of administrative stall. 

Lanadore. like most other colleges established during ihe late NoOs and 
early l c )70s. operated with a normal top-clown hierarchical structure common 
lo the "growth" businesses of the time. liarly in the college's development, the 
founding president realized thai these new poslseconclary institutions must 
establish their legitimacy within the community and province. Under his guid- 
ance and direction, highly skilled faculty and stall were hired; students 
acquired a high level ol skill and knowledge and quickly found employment 
alter graduation; attractive facilities were built, instilling a r.cnse of pride in 
the institution: and a strong camaraderie developed as staff flourished in this 
environment and worked collectively for the good ol students. Enrollment 
grew and resulted in two major additions lo the mam campus and the acqui- 
sition of a large centrally located facility that would later become the tech- 
nology center. 

In 1W0. the election of a new government in Ontario provided the oppor- 
tunity to develop a new agenda for faculty and staff. The new government 
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locused on social issues such as cqiiitx and diversity while dealing wtth i he 
demand lor a restructured economy. Shilling employment patterns in Onumo 
made lilelong learning and college aeeess a high priority wnh government As 
the population heeame more mobile in us search for employment, the need (or 
recognized standards within the colleges heeame appareni. Immigrant popu- 
lation increased and a large number of mature adults enrolled in die colleges, 
causing the need lor prior learning assessment to be addressed, lo ensure that 
all within the population bad the opportunity to become contributing mem- 
bers ol souetv uudci represented groups were targeted. The government's iocils 
on these groups — women, natives, francophones, those with spei tal needs, 
and visible minorities — provided the impetus lor a rovNioning ol the colleges' 
future The C/AAIs were to become instruments ol public polu\, as policy 
sliilted. colleges were to respond accordingly. 

At C an.idorc c ollege this change signaled a need to nun c in new dircc- 
t tons. It hciome apparent that the hoard ol governors hail to become more 
imobed with shaping the i ollege vision. In the late I °^0\ lour internally 
eltxted landidaics were culck ^l to the i ollege hoard, nu leasing membership to 
sixteen As the college altered the i oniexi lor governance, the board enhanced 
its opportunities to meet with the students and stall stall began to attend 
board lommutee meetings regularb. and a varieU ol lommillecs, consisting of 
representatives Ironi all lonstuucni groups, started to meet uuh the boaul 
pnoi \o Us regular monthly meeting 

Legacies at Top-Down Management 

Internally, faculty and support stall bail to be piepared lor ihe opportunity 
and responsibilities ol shared governance Huring lall |0O0 senior adminis- 
trators ol the college met wnh approximately one-third ol the college employ- 
ee.- small groups ol ten to fifteen, representing all constituent groups, 
inlormally provided their thoughts on the colleges future. Paring this process 
ol inlornulion gathering, many comments about input b\ staff and the lack 
ol direii response by administration were heard li was dee tiled thai three 
representatives Irom each group/ would meet with senior administrators to 
receive and discuss icsiills ol the meetings. A brief summary ol the results 
follows. 

( JfgdmcdfMi 1 he college was perceived to he disintegrated, competitive, 
territorial, and isolated. Mandates lor committees were often unknown or 
unclear. I he need lor a lorum lor corporate information sharing and decision 
making, other than the lixeuitivc Management C'ommiltee. was identified. It 
was suggested that the college remove invisible walls in an attempt to work 
better together 

/ muMiiid re.siumcN C oncern was expressed that budget decisions were 
made with little or no consultation with appropriate groups and that in some 
cases hnaiuial information was not shared even among managers Suggestions 
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Un - new initiatives appeared to be Milled or hied in a "black hole.'" Mall 
expressed mkTcsi in participating in budget creation and becoming more 
mlormed regarding the linancial realities ol the college. 

Marketing and recruitment. While administrators had developed a market- 
ing plan, this information had not been discussed with ihc college as a whole. 
Those who were aware ol die plan leh dial u was noi lociiscd on college pro- 
grams. In cases where admimsi raioi's had identified targets, many were noi 
communicated lo die appropriate personnel. Faculty expressed keen interest 
and desire in becoming more involved in student recruitment 

Community h became apparent that the college did noi have a clear plan 
with respect lo Us relationship with the external community. It was highl\ 
regarded but needed lo inicgralv Us elloiis w nh those ol the community 

Communication. Mall did, run articulate a sense ol shared mission or direc- 
tion Many claimed isolation'from one anolhei A need lor a coordinated ellort 
to share inlormaiion as wejl as institutional goals and values was identified. 

service \\ lule nioM.o'l the service areas were providing quality serv ice. 
nian\ persons lelt tlm'lhc service they leceived was inaclec|iiaie and noi 
aligned with user needs Generally, service areas wanted lo provide good ser- 
vice, however. the\ le/ick cl to be driven bv the availability ol resouiees. A num- 
ber ol areas had not ficcn challenged to clarily their service locus 

e college mission. Unaware ol ihc collegers mission staleineiil. many Mali cre- 
ated a peiscMial mission lor then aiea ol expertise Although these personal 
missions supported the college's mission and goals, a clear need arose to revisit 
the mission and communic ate u to the college as a whole. 

Human resources some suggested thai the colleges approach to prolcs- 
sioual development, orientation, and training lor all college siall needed to be 
reviewed I here appealed lo be a lack ol recognition lor a job well done stall 
also expressed a need lor a college- wide policy lor prolcssional and personal 
growth lor all employees. 

Qinuulum. A number ol cuinculum issues were raised Needs such as the 
granting ol credit lor prior learning experience, increasing the number ol coop- 
erative education programs, and developing a hamcwork lor hlelong learning 
w ere idenulicd. 

In summary, a number ol common themes were voiced by lacuhy and 
Mall A lack ol liust on the part ol college employees was evident, as were a 
sense ol isolation and a leehng that work was noi valued and creativity not 
encouraged or rewarded Most employees had little or no concept ol who their 
customers really were. 

From Boxing to Ballet 

In studying laeuhy and stall perceptions ol work hie in Canadorc c ollege and 
sharing mlormation widely, our goal was to reduce the size ol the black hole 
in governance. We wanted to dance rather than box The C ollege Council was 
restructured to provide academic advice to the Olfice ol ihc President While 
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the original College Council had a membership of approximately seventy peo- 
ple and met three times a year, the newly structured council consisted ol 
twenty-lour members — eight students, eight faculty four administrators, and 
four support staff, each elected by his or her constituent group. The council 
now meets a minimum of ten times during the year. 

In response to the issues raised by staff, we presented an Associates 
Model for Governance to the board of governors for consideration. The eoal 
of this model was to move the college, as our stall perceived the challenge, 
from one ol anxiety, adolescence, compliance, and control to that of adven- 
ture, adulthood, accountability, and partnership. Organization development 
theorists helped provide the foundation through writings that showed posi- 
tive linkages between people and business when people feel involved in the 
business. 

Canadore College, in many ways, is a collection ol people who have cho- 
sen to work in the busines> ol education as opposed to other businesses where 
their skills are equally applicable. The most important link is the link between 
people and business. To this, people bring qualifications, experience, profes- 
sional skill, capacity, potential, and most of all motivation. But a reality that 
profoundly impacts this connection or link is the fact that the business does 
not remain static. Because business changes as economic and social variables 
jflcci u. it is important to constantly monitor it. refine u. and adjust it. Com- 
munity college business is different from secondary, university, or private trade 
school education. As an instrument ol public policy, community college busi- 
ness by definition will change as public policy shifts. 

The purpose ol organization is to create a positive working environment, 
reflect the changing nature ol business for all staff, and Iced, nurture and 
encourage each of us so that the people-business link is the strongest possi- 
ble. In this view, organization is clearly organic rather than sialic, and the aim 
of the organization is to create opportunities for achieving greater stall poten- 
tial, encourage morale, and then get out of the way. 

The top-down hierarchical organization that Canadore College used to 
make decisions and get work done was an organization that got in the way ol 
staff. Because ol obvious problems associated with an organization of this 
type — one that precludes or denies stalf involvement — a natural temptation 
arises to choose a different hierarchical configuration — that is. to move boxes 
around to solve the problem. We resisted this temptation on the basis that 
changing the number ol boxes or incumbents would have short-term value but 
no long-term effects. Regardless of the number ol boxes and layers in an orga- 
nization's hierarchy, a compliance control structure persists. 

The Associates Model lor Governance we presented to the board of gov- 
ernance is a significant and very different way ol viewing the organization. 
Canadore has moved toward a view ol hierarchy as a value-added process 
rather than a compliance tontrol structure. Reflecting on our reality, we 
decided to avoid hierarchy and use instead a template elaborated by Ruardo 
semler m his article "Managing Without Managers' ( l L )8 L M (see higurc Z. i V 




40 Changing Managerial Imperatives 

Figure 3.L The Associates' Model for Governance 




In t his view, the role ol partners (administrators^ is to add value to the 
work of the institution, which is really the work ol die associates (faculty and 
stain. The role ol the counselors [ board and president) is to add value through 
high-performance counseling of nil within the college. Iissenttally this model 
mines beyond organizational values of the past — compliance, control, and loy- 
alt\ — to organizational values ol the luture — trust, participation, partnership, 
recognition, innovation, creativity, client service, and student success. 

Some changes are immediately apparent when the organization ts viewed 
this way. Policy work, proposals, projects, and so on. cannot proceed to com- 
pletion without majority impact Ironi associates. Hiring and recruitment can- 
not he undertaken without majority impact on decisions horn the appropriate 
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constituent group. Planning the academic year becomes an associate-based 
activity facilitated by partners. Professional development, skills '.raining lor 
staff, and organizational development assume a high priority. 

To make this change work, three principles must be recognized' (1) the 
mission must be clear. (D the values on which performance is'based must be 
clear, and (V information critical to decision making must be limelv and lullv 
shared. 



Testing the Model 

While this model was substantially different from that which had been used 
historically at Canadore College, staff expressed .uteres, in participating and 
becoming more involved. The challenge to change the culture of the institu- 
tion rather than the ' boxes on an organizational chart" was generally agreed to 
be worth everyone's cllon. ' ' ° 

Testing the model, in the real world of diminishing hnances. changing 
government polices, and increasing consumer demands is another store The 
new model was immediately put to work through a number of partnerinc 
activities ' 

• To respond to pressing financial concerns, a Union-Management 
binanee Committee, consisting of equal representation from both unions and 
management, was created. While participating m current budget decisions this 
committee began planning its activities to respond to significant budget reduc- 
lions in the following year. As part of it> planning siraiegv. the committee 
invited input Irom the college commumtv A total ol 142 expenditure reduc- 
tion recommendations were provided by staff All recommendations wore 
recorded, reviewed, and the vast ma]ority implemented. 

• A Partners' Forum, consisting ol deans, directors, and senior adminis- 
trators and those having institutional responsibilities ti e., the chairs of the C ol- 
rgc c ouncil and the education and F.mplovment Equity Committee) was 
formed and convenes tu-.ee a month. This lorum provides an opportunity to 
share information informally and review options lor addressing corporate 
issues ' 

' A Student success Committee, composed ol representatives Irom all 
constituent groups, was established to respond to the colleges high rate ol attri- 
tion I he committee meets regularly and reports to the Office of the President 
on a continual basis. As might be expected, one of their mu|or findings was 
that students were leaving college because ol financial problems. As a result 
l ie Emergency Student Loan Fund was immediately doubled to respond to 
this short-term Imancial need. 

• Service Advisory Committees were established lor all service areas in 
the college These committees, consisting ol representatives from all con.Mituent 
groups, meet a minimum ol three times a year Members provide advice and 
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assistance to the service area, hewing to locus action, and provide feedback on 
qualitv performance. 

.Professional development at the college- has become a strategic priority 
as demonstrated hv an increase in the allocation ol resources, Departments 
have assumed responsibility lor the activity within their own areas, and a Cen- 
tral Professional Development Committee was formed to ensure that college- 
wide activities occur regularly. 

• The weeklv Executive Management Committee meetings were sus- 
pended and short dailv meetings are held instead with the vice presidents 
This nucleus has become known as the OII.ee ol the President. Stall members 
are invited to meet with the Olfice of the President mlormally at any lime to 
discuss anv topic requiring immediate action 

During the past three years, a number of position papers have been lor- 
warded to die college lor its review and comment. Papers that may have a sig- 
nil.cant effect on the college as a whole arc reviewed by task groups consisting 
of members Irom all constituent groups. W hile this becomes a tmie-eonsum- 
in» task in subsequent discussions and policy development, the college is 
more mlormed. aware ol the issues, and un draw Irom a pool ol m-house 
experts. 

On a broader scale, the college has acted as a broker lor the community 
m developing and submitting proposals lor community projects. While there 
may be limited l.nanc.al contribution to the college m organizing and pjrtici- 
mliiif in these pro|ects. the resultant goodwill and networking are s.gmhcanL 
The college has taken on a legitimate role as a community partner in local 
social and economic development. 

[he college is attempting to determine its ellect iveness as it begins the 
sc. ond phase ol a three-year operational review Rather than a special team 
designated to conduct operational review, the majority ol the review will be 
clone bv in-hoito* Service Advisory Committees. The theme lor the review. 
X ustomer service. ' was selected by the entire college community. I he oper- 
ational review steering committee, consisting of representatives Irom all con- 
stituent groups as well as an external aclv isory group, tdenl.hed lour areas o 
concern' associated with customer service: access, planning, innovation ami 
creativilv, and evaluation and monitoring Questions lor rev lew were lormu- 
lated bv'the steering committee A special review team, consisting ol a mem- 
ber ol the Hoard ol Governors, the presidents ol both unions, the Student 
Representative C ouncd. and the Administrative Association, as well as the 
operational review steering committees external advisor, will review the per- 
lorniance ol the Board o! tioverno.s and the tMl.ce d the President. I he pres- 
ident participates as a resource person on the team The College Counc. will 
he a prime participant m the academic review. YVh.le this review dillers Irom 
previous ones, it rellecls the current climate ol the college and involves all 
constituent groups. 
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Looking at the Bottom Line 

As the college has moved forward with its Associates Model for Governance, a 
number of bottom lines have surfaced that may be useful to institutions con- 
sidering a similar change in their approach to governance. The role of the Gov- 
erning Board will need to change from monitoring to policy setting, playing 
the advocate role, and creating a vision for the college in service of the com- 
munity. Institutions considering implementing such a model should recognize 
that, in their efforts to include faculty and support staff, they must not forget 
the contribution of administrators must not be forgotten. Recently, an admin- 
istrative association w as created at our college; it should have been considered 
much earlier in the process. While both unions and the students selected 
members to sit on various committees, administrators, who may have attended 
meetings as resource individuals, often also assumed the role of representing 
the administrative staff. Little accountability to the remaining administrative 
group was the result. 

Unlike faculty, participation in committees is a new experience for staff 
and students. There is a need to provide training to all participants on chair- 
ing meetings, sharing information, and becoming effective committee mem- 
bers. A review of the committee membership indicates that a limited number 
of people sit on numerous committees and actively participate in the decision 
making of the college. Others need to be encouraged to participate so that they 
can add value to the decisions being made. While students undertake to rep- 
resent their constituent group on various committees, they often find they are 
unable to attend because of onerous academic and work commitments. If stu- 
dents are to become full participants in the governance of the college, then 
issues of learning, application, and credit for involvement must be addressed. 
Members of the Board of Governors also need to acquire skills in meeting with 
other boards. This effort takes time and planning but is of utmost importance 
if the invited guests are to feel that their contribution is valued 

When shifts occur m the culture of the institution, staff should be made 
aware of these changes. Historically, many Canadore employees felt that to 
identify oneself with labor meant that one was antimanagement. Conversely, 
many felt that a lack of involvement m the union demonstrated ones support 
for management. However, m the current environment, active involvement in 
unions leads lo participation in the decision making of the college. This cul- 
tural change nuiM be clearly communicated early m the process. The oppor- 
tunity for union members to become more involved in the decision making of 
the college elicited mixed feelings by a significant number of union members. 
Those who were actively involved were generally pleased and excited: those 
who tended to be non participants appeared skeptical and concerned. The 
important lesion is that open communication early in the process would have 
led to involvement of more people. 
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To provide support and encourage participation, goodwill ambassadors 
should he cultivated within each department or division These ambassadors, 
while having the support of their union or association, should he comfortable 
communicating with all constituent groups. Even though an employee assis- 
tance plan is in place at the college, many employees and students feel the need 
to meet with someone with whom they can quickly conlide and seek advice. 
The goodwill ambassadors can encourage fellow employees to play a larger role 
in the decision making of the college. These ambassadors could provide a 
much-needed short-term service and facilitate increased trust and respect 
among (acuity and stall, They would not deter horn the unions participation 
but act as mentors within the college and a support lor the union. 

How successful has Canadorc College been with the Associates Model ol 
Governance? During the past three years, the college has reduced its budget 
by almost So million and increased its enrollment by 22 to 25 percent. Mem- 
bers of the college are more active in their unions, and administrators have 
Formed an association to address issues related to their management role. Stu- 
dents are participating m decisions a Heeling their tutu re. and governors are 
setting policies lor the college and determining its future direction. Two pro- 
bationary faculty members won excellent teacher awards for their divisions 
during the past year. The students, in consultation with the college's alumni, 
have received board approval to begin construction ol a student center. The 
most recent evidence ol the model's success can be seen in the college's opei- 
aung budget — the stall complement was decreased by a total ol seventy-lour 
lull-tune equivalent positions without any imposed layolls. 

It appears that the Associates Model is being accepted and becoming more 
ellective and efficient. However, we, as participants, must be cautious that we 
do not become complacent and accepi the model without examining its effec- 
tiveness or trying to improve it. This model takes time commitment energy, 
and participation, making for a challenging, exciting, and productive under- 
taking. W illi strong commitment demonstrated daily by all constituent groups, 
we are confident that the Associates Model will continue to move Canadore 
College forward as it endeavors to achieve excellence 
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Part Two 

Changing Management Roles 
and Responsibilities 
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// iwmciging effectively in an age of uncertainty will rec/ui/v plan- 
ning and leading fundamental change, (hen c hange should begin 
with the development oj a new planning model. 



Managing Uncertainty: 

Thinking and Planning Strategically 

Albert L. Lovcnzo 



As the end of the iwcnliclh century approaches, w e are being lolcl lo expect an 
environment of extreme uncertainty In lad. "organizational environments are 
now s«i turbulent that the notion that an organization can do in the future what 
a ha- done in the past makes, sense lo very lew people, il any at all" iZiefien- 
luss, 1 L >80. p. 170V What we do know, however, is that the growing lurhu- 
Icikc is a direct result ol the continual interaction of loive<ol rapid and radical 
change 

Rapid change refers lo the ever-increasing pace of change, liven though the 
direction of rapid Lhange is somewhat predictable, us speed is sometimes over- 
whelming. In order to accommodate rapid change, organizations arc typically 
challenged to run faster and work harder. W hile this strategy works for a while, 
an organization will ultimately reach the upper limit of its ability lo move more 
quickly. 

Radual change is much more dramatic. It is less linear, more abrupt, and 
less predictable II frequently brings about a change in the rules or the way m 
which things are being done. Moving faster will not accommodate radical 
change. Rather, it requires an organization to work smarter by continually 
learning and developing new methods and models. 

Based on what is known about the nature of these two knees, it would 
appear that the best strategy lor accommodating the turbulence caused by 
rapid and radical change is a form of change itself— fundamental change. The 
term fundamentals hange refers to a modification of the organizations founda- 
tion or core practices and beliefs, lundamcntal change lays new groundwork 
and pioduces new guiding principles. It actually changes the essence of the 
organization 
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Perhaps nol coincidemally, ihc loading management and organizational 
theorists ol the day have chosen an atmospheric metaphor to convey iheir 
thinking. The characteristics ol massive weather systems, lor example, provide 
a good way of describing the current organizational context. 

Consider a hurricane. Forecasters can know that conditions arc right lor 
such a storm hut may not be able to predict its timing. liven alter the storm 
develops, u is not always possible to predict its ultimate wind velocity, much 
less its direction. Sometimes storms lurn inland, causing massive destruction. 
Other times, they move out to sea and are barely remembered. 

Tornadoes provide another insight. They develop suddenly, sometimes fol- 
lowing conditions lhai might cause us lo expect a dillereni outcome. Their 
direction and duration are unpredictable. They also have a strange tendency 
lo louch down in random patterns, destroying several homes yci sparing many 
ol hers m the same neighborhood 

Whether the anticipated disturbance is a storm in l he atmospheric envi- 
ronment or growing turbulence in the organizational environment, the strat- 
egy ol choice is sound planning. But il managing elleelively m an environment 
ol turbulence and immunity requires leading and implementing lundamen- 
lal change, then the Inst fundamental change organizations should make is in 
the way they plan 

I his chapter will locus on uleniilying the emerging requirements lor orga 
mzational planning in an age ol uncertainly, particularly as they relate to oui 
nations twelve hundred community colleges. It will use the concept ol systems 
theory as a framework lor developing a new perspective on an organization, 
and n will propose a new model designed 10 guide iwo-vear colleges in think- 
ing and planning strategically 

Evolution of Planning Models 

I he ways m which organizations plan have typically reflected the conditions 
ol the limes, hollowing Woi Id War I!, lor example, corporate planning was pri- 
marily an internally locusecl process The organization looked almost exclu- 
sively at usell— us products, people, resources, and markets— and then made 
a decision as to which course ol action to pursue. 

Ibis mside-oui approach worked well ptimanly because the I 'mied Stales 
was m a rather unique economic posilion. I he war hail destroyed or seruuislv 
damaged the productive capacity ol most ol the resi ol the industrialized 
world I here were pent-up consumer demands, cspcciallv lor capital goods, 
and a birthrate unparalleled in I'.S. history, liconomie activity was brisk nat- 
ural resources were plentiful, demand was strong, and the potential lor growth 
seemed unlimited. The only constraints on organizational action appeared lo 
be those that an organization chose to place on itself. 

By the KKxK however, things began to change Other nations had rebuilt 
iheir productive capacity and were bringing products to market in clirei t com 
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petition with American goods. Dcmographically the postwar baby boom came 
to an end m No4 The regulatory practices ol governmental units began to 
escalate, and the first of many civil and human rights laws were enacted In 
short, the 1960s marked an end to the era ol organizational self-determination, 
as lactors external to the organization began to mandate change. 

The growing impact ol conditions external to the organization meant that 
the models previously used lor planning had to change. No longer could a 
company look exclusively inside itscll to choose a direction. The challenge was 
simultaneously to assess both internal and external conditions and merge the 
findings into a single set of options. 1 he model that ultimately accommodated 
this need came to be known as strategic planning. 

The shill to a strategic planning model brought numerous benefits. Orga- 
nizations were able to ensure a better lit between themselves and their mar- 
kets. More business opportunities were uncovered, and external threats could 
be anticipated further in advance More importantly, the organization was bel- 
ter positioned to assess the need for change and monitor the potential for 
resource fluctuations. 

Although the concept of strategic planning is widely assumed to have 
started in the business community during the 1900s. it look until the early 
1980s tor the practice to be used m higher education (Cope. 1987). "I he lag is 
probably explained by the fad that colleges and univ ersities, by design, were 
intended to operate somewhat more removed from their external environ- 
ments. But as harsh economic, demographic, and political realities began to 
permeate the academic veil, the majority ol i ^llegiate institutions began mak- 
ing the shift to a strategic planning approa 

The strategic planning models typicau) used in higher education have 
been virtually identical to those used in business. Both begin with a predeter- 
mined statement ol mission and then proceed to a simultaneous assessment ol 
internal and external conditions Internally, the entity assesses its major 
strengths and weaknesses. Externally it scans for environmental opportunities 
and threats. Hvaluating the interrelationship of strengths, weaknesses, oppor- 
tunities, and threats produces a set ol strategic alternatives, from among which 
a final >ct ol organizational directions are selected. 

Baldridge and Okimi I 1982) suggest that the central focus ol strategu 
planning in higher education is developing a ^ooi\ fit between the organiza- 
tions activities and the demands of surrounding environments. They further 
suggest that strategic planning must look at the big picture, the long-range des- 
tiny ol the institution, the competition with other organizations in its service 
environment, the markets lor organizational products and services, and the 
mix ol internal resources to accomplish the institutions purpose. 

Although the benefits of using a strategic planning model are still appar- 
ent, mounting evidence suggests that this approach is beginning to fall short 
of expectations. Noted management scientist Peter Druckcr 1 1992> has said 
that uncertainty— in the economy society politics — has become so great as to 
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render (mile, i( nol counterproductive, the kind ol planning most organiza- 
tions snll practice: forecasting based on probabilities. 

Druckcrs comments echo those of many corporate CEOs A survey of cor- 
porate executives conducted by the management consulting lirm ol Harbridgc 
Hons'' 'American Society of Training and Development, 1 S)Q0) reports that 
CHOs .-oil consider strategic planning valuable, but tt is no longer the number 
one management issue. Keeping plans flexible and putting plans into action 
have become higher priorities. 

The Harbndge House surwy concludes that fully 81 percent ol the exec- 
utives polled said "increasing flexibility to respond to unforeseen develop- 
ments" is a ma|or or important organizational priority. Also, 80 percent ol the 
respondents cited a need lor "better implementation planning' as a priority, 
while 71 percent wanted more "built-in flexibility lor future conditions.'' In 
short, executives agree that "long-range thinking is important, but long-range 
planning can be a trap" lp 10^ 

Oivcn this grow ing concern about the viability ol current planning mod- 
els in an age ol uncertainty, the time may be right lor another evolution in 
model design. lUtl )UM what changes are needed? 

Requirements of a New Age 

Pruckcr ( I w ith eloquent simplicity, characterizes one needed change as 
a shilt Irom basing decisions on 'What is most likelv to happen?" to asking 
instead. "What has already happened that will create the lulure?" 

In a more extensive analysis, senior management consultant Ian Wilson 
i ) l)Q(\\ examines the historic underpinnings ol the move to strategic planning 
and how the concept has evolved in the past twenty years I hen. looking to 
the hit lire, Wikon suggests that to remain eflective, strategic planning models 
must become more holistic by encompassing and integrating more elements. 
He also believes that they should become more issues oriented Finally, Wil- 
son states that a new model must incorporate a vision, hut in a very pragmatic 
sense. 

Peter Vaill il L >8<^ oilers additional insight and explains that the reason 
some traditional planning models are becoming outmoded is because the con- 
texts surrounding a situation will not hold still long enough to make a planned 
course ol action feasible. He argues that directions and policies can only he 
temporary and ad hoc, that they can no longer be t he timeless benchmarks 
they once were. Vaill suggests that when it conies to planning in an age of 
uncertainty and instability, some kind ol "guidance system" is needed that 
might be equally flexible, or at least have the potential ol becoming equallv 
flexible. 

Another requirement is related to organizational maturity Organizational 
hie cycle theory suggests that as organizations develop, they pass through a 
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scries ol readily identiliablc phases or lile cycle stages I'ach stage brings wall 
11 a dillcrcnt sei ol organizational characteristics and needs. Management sci- 
entist generally agiee on lour dominant hie cycle phases: birth, growth, mam- 
my, and decline iQumn and Cameron, Ntf*). Some identify a liflh stage, 
renewal. positioned alter nutunty. that postpones the period ol decline. 

Punngeach hie evele stage, ongoing organizational viability is pursued 
through the ddlering "foundation strategics" illustrated here. 



1 .lie c "ycle Stage Foundation Strategy 

Bulb Acceptance and recognition 

urowih Accommodating demand 

Malunu and lenewal Continuous improvement and 

continuous adaptation 
IVcline kedelinition and restructuring 



An elleilive planning model will piovide inlormation and leedhack that sup- 
port the appropriate Inundation strategic- l ; or mature organizations, that 
means facilitating continuous improvement and continuous adaptation. 

In summary, then, based on the insights of these organizational theorists 
and theories, a planning model designed lor community colleges in an age ol 
uncertainty will provide a pragmatic vision lor the institution and an under- 
standing ol the factors creating the luture. It will generate a set ol strategic 
issues as well as more traditional strategy options it will consider the inslitu- 
uon both as a system in Usell and as a part ol larger systems. It will laciliiate 
continuous improvement internally and continuous adaptation to change* 
on lin ing externally And u will do all of this on an ongoing basis. 



Shifts in the Strategic Context 

Additional rcquueincnts lor a redefined planning model can be idcnnlied by 
examining certain shilts occurring m the strategic operating context ol many 
community colleges. Hour ol the more dramatic shilts arc summarized next 
tHanach and Lorenzo, l^o^y 

Public opinion is having an increasing impact on institutional success. More Ire- 
quentlv than ever before, community colleges are being |udged in the court ol 
public opinion Perhaps more than any other contextual factor, the potential 
impact of adverse public opinion drives the need for a new planning approach. 
The reason is simple: advanced communication technologies can reinlorce or 
alter public opinion in minutes. Without an cllcctivc means to monitor and 
shape public sentiment, our colleges can hnd themselves working contrary to 
the wishes ol this ultimate court. Nothing can succeed for long without the 
sim lion ol public opinion, especially in the public sector. 
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Quality and effectiveness arc replacing quantity and efficiency as the primary 
measures of institutional pcrlormaiKe. There is more and heller competition in 
the marketplace, and less consumer loyalty. 'I he primary concern today should 
he to work at gelling hetter before one worries about getting bigger. Much the 
same is true for cosi and price. Offering the cheapest price is no longer any 
assurance ol market share. People are more willing to pay a higher price il it 
guarantees quality, performance, and convenience. 

Employee altitudes are becoming more critical to institutional success. Com- 
munity colleges will have to help stall appreciate the vision and mission of the 
institution, and they will have to create a process that allows laculty and stall 
to express their feelings about the institution. In short, as employees get harder 
to hire (and lire), effective colleges wili work to build stall ownership into the 
well-being ol the organization. They will also invest energy m raising the 
agenda and broadening the knowledge and skills ol employees in an effort to 
help them become advocates ol productive change. 

Institutional constituencies are becoming larger in number and more diverse in 
composition. United Way's issue identification prognmi points to the mosaic 
society" as one ol the change drivers of the l L WOs. As the U.S. population con- 
tinues to subdivide into smaller clusters, demands lor responsive programs and 
services arc likely to escalate. The new mosaic society will also force more com- 
nuinuy colleges to engage m highly targeted niche marketing. 

Requirements for a New Model 

Successlul approaches to strategic planning and thinking should reflect con- 
cepts thai are emerging m organizational theory and shilts that are occurring 
in the strategic context. They should also reiain the best ol current planning 
models, hollowing are some specific requirements lor a new model ol strate- 
gic planning in community colleges. 

The planning model should emphasize process over product. Leaders still view 
planning as a terminal, product-oriented task. Process, however, connotes 
adaptability and the continual reassessment til organizational direction. In 
efleU, processing becomes a colleges ongoing means of monitoring internal 
operating condition^ -canning lor turbulence m the environment, and signal- 
ing the need lor midcourse corrections. It can also provide assurance that 
things are on course and going well. 

'I he model must produce a clear sense: ol purpose and an understanding ol rela- 
tionship to the larger environment, hurther. this purpose must be closely aligned 
with the public interest, especially for public sector organizations such as com- 
munity colleges. The greater the degree of alignment is between public inter- 
est and institutional purpose, the more successful the institution will be m 
garnering the resources required to pursue its mission and vision. 

The model must devote greater attention to measuring effectiveness and improv- 
ing quality. Once a community college- has established a clear understanding 
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of its purpose and instilled in its stakeholders a vision of how that purpose can 
he achieved, it must have a reality tc>i. It must he able to answer quantitatively 
whether us performance matches its purpose and whether that purpose is 
addressing some public need. To the extent dint the institution is able to doc- 
ument superior performance in relationship to identified needs, the greater the 
likelihood that it will continually he able to improve quality and capitalize on 
radical change. 

Faculty and staff attitudes must he monitored systematically and objectively 
Institutional climate is an aggregate ol employee attitudes, and it can be 
assessed by measuring factors such as communication, satisfaction, coopera- 
tion, decision making, trust, leadership, and collaboration. By acting on the 
findings of such assessments and monitoring improvements, community col- 
lege leaders can foster higher levels ol employee commitment and enthusiasm, 
which is central to improving institutional performance. 

To determine more accurately the external forces triggering the need lor change, 
community colleges must strengthen their ability to scan both the local and extended 
environments I he reason, of course, is to identity potential opportunities and 
threats as early and accurately as possible. 1 he extended scan will identifv fac- 
tors that are having an impact on most organizations, while the local scan will 
locus on change drivers more unique to the institution itself. 

Ihe environmental scan must be designed to reflect the expectations of multi- 
ple and diverse constituencies. When assessing needs, community colleges must 
be sure to include the needs ol multiple constituencies. I hat does nut mean 
that all needs will ultimately be addressed. On the contrary, lew colleges will 
have the capacity m today's economic environment to be all things to all peo- 
ple. But the decision to address certain needs over others must he a conscious 
decision, one made after considering all of the competing options and oppor- 
tunities. 

Ihe planning model must include a means to monitor and influence public 
opinion. Regardless ol how positive a colleges internal effectiveness indica- 
tors are, the institution will suftcr if the public sees things differently More 
than ever before, the perception is the reality. F.Hective organizations have 
always monitored public opinion. Now community colleges will need to lake 
the next step and establish a formal process designed to help shape public 
opinion. 

For mature community colleges, the planning model must provide a basis for 
continuous improvement and continuous adaptation. Mature institutions must con- 
tinually evolve and improve if they want to avoid drifting into the more risky 
life cyi Ic stage ol decline 1 hstoncally, planning processes have emphasized the 
new, sometimes at the expense o! the old. A more contemporary approach 
wouid balance innovation with improvement and replacement with adapta- 
tion. This more comprehensive view can provide an expanded list ol strategic 
options, and it will help guide a mature college to subsequent periods of 
renewal instead of decline. 
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Framing the Planning Model 

Although the outwaid thrust of strategic planning has been a significant 
improvement over the more linear, internally-focused practice ol long-range 
planning, both approaches have tended to view an organization primarily as 
an independent, scmiautonomous entity. One of the lessons leaders have been 
taught by the forces of change affecting our institutions is how interrelated and 
interdependent organizations really are. 

This connectedness is being observed on two levels simultaneously. Inter- 
nally, a change in one division or unit can have broad implications throughout 
the institution. Externally, even a change occurring halfway around the world 
can ultimately force change in a community college in a particular service 
region. These conditions challenge a fundamental assumption used in previ- 
ous planning models: the independence and autonomy of the college. This sit- 
uation is probably what has prompted Wilsons call for a "more holistic" 
approach to strategic planning 

A body of knowledge that can aid in understanding interrclaiionships is 
systems theory Myers U°^2) defines systems theory quite succinctly by stat- 
ing. "Ever\- level of our existence is composed ol subsystems and is itself a sub- 
component of a larger system" [p. 511). Myers concludes that m order to 
understand one system, one must know how it interacts with other systems 
and subsystems. 

Recently, a number of organizational theorists have suggested the use oi 
systems theory and its derivative, systems thinking, in organizational planning 
In one of the more prominent works on the subject ol systems thinking. Ihe 
Filth Discipline. MIT's Peter Sengc i IW^ laments. "From a very early age we 
arc taught to break apart problems to fragment the world. This apparently 
makes complex tasks and subjects more manageable, but we pay a hidden 
enormous price. We can no longer sec the consequences ol our actions; we lose 
our intrinsic sense ol connection to a larger whole'' (p. 3V 

Senge delines systems thinking as a discipline for seeing wholes. He pre- 
sents it as a framework for seeing interrelationships among things and patterns 
of change rather than static "snapshots." He argues. "'Today, systems thinking 
is needed more than ever because we are being overwhelmed by complexity. 
Systems thinking is a discipline for seeing the 'structures" that underlie com- 
plex situations" tp. M). 

Two ol the most recent works to clIio Scnges ideas are Irom Muroll and 
Linstonc I and Lynch ( IWV Muroll and Lmstone describe 'New "I hulk- 
ing." which involves unbounded systems thinking in which even- one ol the 
sciences and prolessions is considered fundamental to planning and problem 
solving. They believe that planners will have made the ultimate transition m 
perspective when they see the world as an interconnected whole. 

Lynch locuscs more dirculy on leadership in the public and nonprolit sec- 
tors He suggests that in order to bring out the hcM in their organizations, lead- 
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ers will have to sec the liuure as something to create, that only through peo- 
ple will new things happen, and that leaders must proactively think in terms 
of the whole system. 

Given such high praise lor the value of systems thinking in planning orga- 
nizational futures, it would logically follow that any new planning model 
should at least consider this emerging discipline. Possibly the basic principles 
of systems theory might be helpful in framing a new planning model. 

In the broadest terms, all systems are classified into two categories: open 
systems and closed systems. According to YYadclingion ( 1978), "A closed sys- 
lem consists of a series of interacting processes which operate inside an impen- 
etrable envelope. Nothing relevant to the operation of the processes can come 
into the system from the outside, or go from the system to the outside through 
the envelope" ip. 3^V He notes thai such systems are rare in practice. 

Waddington points out that in contrast to closed systems. "In an open sys- 
tem there is no impenetrable envelope; things important to the actions of the 
system can come in and go out again" ip. ?33V According to these definitions, 
community colleges should be viewed as open systems. 

The re are also three separate types of systems. According to Waddington, a 
mechanistic system is one in which the rules of operation are laid down from the 
beginning and are not altered regardless of the change in external circumstances. 
An adaptive system is one that possesses some way o! altering its internal behav- 
ior in response to the environment in which it exists bin ally there is a puiposive 
system involving entities that can formulate purposes and act to achieve them. 
Given these distinctions, community colleges operating in the public or non- 
profit sector should be viewed as both adaptive and purposive systems. 

A final insight from systems theorv to help frame a new perspective for 
community college planning is the relative position of organizations among the 
\anoiis levels of systems. While theorists disagree as to the ability to define 
precisely and defend a specific number of systemic levels, the framework lor 
living s\ stems proposed by James Miller ( I L )7H^ is particularly valuable in orga- 
nizational understanding. 

Miller proposes a hierarchy ol seven levels, with each higher level con- 
sisting ol assemblies ol systems at the next lower level. The seven lewis are the 
cell, the organ, the organism, the group, the organization, society, and the 
supranational system Millers central thesis is that systems at all levels are open 
systems, composed ol subsystems that process inputs, throughputs, and out- 
puts o! various lornis ol matter, energy, and information 

Since systems will he interacting most frequently with the systems imme- 
diately above and below them, by applying Miller's hierarchy to organizational 
activity, we should view a community college liisi as an assembly of a vamng 
numhci ol groups and -ccoud as a subsystem ol a paiuculai service aiea soci- 
ety An extension ol Miller's ihcsis would suggest t hat the system at each level 
ol the hierarchy is dependent on the s\ stems below loi its functioning and that 
it exist to serve I he needs o| the s\Menis above U 
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By merging the insights gained from systems theory, we can relYame our 
perspective of an organization from that of an independent, semiautonomous 
entity to one ot an open, adaptive, and purposive system, dependent on the 
performance of n> subgroups for effective functioning, and existing to further 
the purposes of the society of which it is a pan. Applied to community col- 
leges, we can view die institution as a flexible, adaptive organization depen- 
dent on the commitment of its faculty and staff for effective performance and 
existing to meet the needs of constituencies m its service region. 

Strategic Guidance Model for Planning and Thinking 

Having relramed the concept of an organization from that of an entity to a sys- 
tem, Vaills earlier relerencc to a '"guidance system" hints at an analogy that may 
he helplul in visualizing the characteristics ol the model being sought. Prior to 
lake -oil. a commercial pilot is expected to lile a rather detailed (light plan. The 
plan indicates the destination and outlines anticipated aspects ol die trip, such 
as course headings, speed, and altitude. The flight plan considers the charac- 
teristics ol the aircraft as well as the condition ol the environment through 
which the plane is expected to travel. 

But regardless ol the level ol detail considered in the preflight planning, 
once airborne, the original plan will probably not be followed to the letter. On- 
board guidance systems constantly monitor the condition of the aircraft (inter- 
nal factors^ and the nature ol the environment (external factors); they provide 
the pilot with indications ol when a deviation Irom the oiiginal plan should he 
initiated Guidance sy>tcms arc also proccss-onemed; that is. information and 
feedback are provided continually, not |iist periodically 

In todays turbulent and ever-changing environment, it is no more likely 
thai a community college will achieve its long-term goals than an airliner will 
arrive at its predetermined destination, unless I re lj item midcourse corrections 
are made. Accordingly, a planning model designed loi community colleges in 
an age ol uncertainty should not only provide a specific initial plan ol action 
but also continually monitor the need to update and correu it 

figure 4 I illustrates a proposed strategic Guidance Model. It blends both 
old and new concepts to ae commodate an environment ol uncertainty and the 
impacts ol rapid and radical v lunge. When the model is applied in a commu- 
nity college, the process begins with the lormalion ol a strategic vision The 
vision nuisi set forth and ilanly the fundamental purpose of the institution. 
I hat purpose, in turn, is reexprcssed m the form ol a speufic mission state- 
nu ni horn ibis mural point, the -tiaiegu guulain e model splits into simul- 
taneous internal and external a^^sincut components 

Questions ol quality. empUncc attitudes u lunate \ and oveiall perfor- 
mance are addtv^ed on the organizational assessment unicrnal 1 side ol die 
model 1 he assessment process should hk hide suh)eUi\e measures doi exam- 
ple, ii uli\ ulual pei i cpiioii^ js well a> uioic oh|cUi\ e nulk.itois dor example. 
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student outcomes, com, and so orP ol actual performance. I he goals associ- 
ated with this side oi the model include creating an ongoing process lor assess- 
ing msmuiional cllccii\ encss, idem ilymg die specific strengths and weaknesses 
ol the enterprise, assessing organizational climate, and facilitating the lounda- 
uon strategy ol continuous improvement. 

Questions ol contextual change, puhlic opinion, and programmatic need 
a ic addressed on ihe environmental scanning i external side ol the model. I he 
stan should include indicators ol momentum m both the global and local oper- 
ating contcMs, miuc both can trigger the ne ed lor change in instiiutional siral- 
egv I he scan hum also he designed to relied the needs ol diverse conMiluen- 
<. ics I he goaN Kited with this side ol the model include dealing a piocess 
that signals ihe need lo ad|UM programs and scniccs, ulentilymg specilk 
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opporiunities and threats tu the institution, monitoring and influencing public 
opinion, and facilitating the foundation strategy ol continuous adaptation. 

Careful analysis and comparison of institutional strengths and weaknesses 
with environmental opportunities and threats will generate a series ol strate- 
gic issues and options. Strategic options are defineci as those alternatives that 
hold potential for institutional advancement and can be initiated quickly. They 
are usually characterized by an immediate match between an environmental 
opportunity and an institutional strength. Decision making is generally lim- 
ited to questions of whether or when to move ahead. 

Strategic issues, on the other hand, are matters that warrant institutional 
attention but typically come to the forefront without the benelu ol a clear strat- 
egy or direction. In fad. strategic issues will likelv he surrounded by widely 
dillcring opinions as to their relevancy and intensity and, most frequently, by 
disagreement as to the appropriate actions to be taken. In like the moiv visi- 
ble choices associated with strategic options, responses to strategic issues must 
generally be developed through dialogue and consensus among key stake- 
holders During limes ol radical change, the Strategic CiUidancc Model will 
likely generate lar more strategic issues than options. 

Once a strategic issue or option has been idenlilied, three alternative 
actions can be taken: launch a strategic initiative, strengthen the institution 
through a process ol quality or l Innate improvement, and/or improve the 
external operating context through a process ol environmental enhancement. 
Regardless ol the strategy selected, a Ironi-end commitment to evaluation ol 
the decision must be made 

Finally, the information and lecdback produced on both sides ol the model 
should ultimately lead to a redchned vision lor the institution. Relinemenls in 
that vision will provide the basis toi institutional renewal and will launch a 
subsequent wave ol process activity through the model 

Looked at in its entirety, the proposed Strategic taiulaiuc Model is actu- 
ally a system consisting of live major subprocesses that need to he imple- 
mented in a community college: 

A strategic visionmg process that produces a realistic, attractive and lulure-on- 
ented picture lor the college and c learly articulates the social purposes |or 
which the college exists and the specilic mission it intends to lullill 

An organizational assessment process designed to determine the institution's over- 
all perlormance by assessing ob|ective and subjective indicators ol 
strengths and weaknesses in levels o\ quality elfecliveness. and human 
resource climate 

An environmental scanning process designed to suggest die optimum program- 
ser\ice mix bv monitoring changes m both the local and global operaltug 
u>ntc\K assessing public opinion, and identifying as early as possible an\ 
oppoiuinities 01 thuMis to the msiitution 
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A quality or climate improvement process intended to facilitate the foundation 
strategy of continuous improvement, rectify any identified weaknesses, 
and enhance the institutions ability to capitalize on environmental oppor- 
tunities 

An environmental enhancement process designed to minimize external threats to 
the institution, show case the inherent strengths of the enterprise, and facil- 
itate the foundation strategy of continuous adaptation 

While traditional long-range and strategic planning models have provided 
organizational direction, both were designed to end with a product — the plan. 
Once the product was developed, the process typically stopped. But in an age 
characterized by rapid and radical change, the emphasis must shift to an ongo- 
ing process in community colleges — planning and thinking strategically. 

The move to a new model for thinking and planning might help. change 
our perspective of community colleges as independent and semiautonomous 
organizations to open, adaptive, and purposive systems. Just as the strategic 
planning model improved on the former long-range planning models by con- 
sidering factors external to the organization, the Strategic C kud a nee Model 
improves on strategic planning by considering connections and interrelation- 
ships. 

If managing effectively in an age of uncertainty will require planning and 
leading fundament 'I change, then change should begin with the development 
of a new planning model. 
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The system of quality-focused management (QFM) is presented 
followed by an explanation of the departure it makes from estab- 
lished community college management practices. The utility of 
QFM for faculty, staff and administrators is described. 



Quality-Focused Management 

Robbie Lee Ncedham 



Managing for quality has many names: strategic quality management (SQM), 
continuous quality improvement (CQ1), Kaizcih service quality (SQ). and total 
quality management (TQM). Regardless of the label, quality-focused manage- 
ment (QFM) is a management system — a philosophy, a set of tools, and a port- 
folio of organizational models. 

The basic principles of this management system have been articulated by 
its originators (Doming. 1986; Juran, 1989; Crosby 1985). Advocated by man- 
agement professors, consultants, and practitioners, these principles arc increas- 
ingly familiar to managers in the public and private sectors. Exposure to them 
has been so heavy in recent years that administrators are beginning to look 
beyond t'ie basic concepts to long-term implications for management. 

QFM Is a Management System 

The following discussion describes the philosophy, tools, and management 
roles inherent to quality-focused management. 

Philosophy. The foundations of QFM are customer satisfaction, contin- 
uous improvement of quality, and constancy of purpose, which is defining the 
business of an organization and concentrating on it. The customer, internal or 
external, defines quality for the provider, whose job it is to meet or exceed the 
customers* needs or expectations. Continuous improvement is the mental atti- 
tude that sustains individuals and organizations in the quest for quality. 

The practices that enable institutions to implement QFM arc process 
improvement, human resource development, and the use of the scientific 
method. Focusing on facts rather than intuition encourages staff to separate 
process problems from random errors made by individuals. Random errors are 
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responsible for only 15 percent of the poor performance of organizations; 
process problems account for the rest. Thus, QFM directs the focus of 
improvement efforts to root causes within processes. Process improvement 
enables an institution to he more productive, often without increasing its work 
force. 

The structures that drive QFM are quality teams, usually five to eight peo- 
ple, who focus on improving a process such as registration, purchasing, order- 
ing textbooks, or student tracking. The people on the teams arc selected from 
the process "owners" — those who work in the process and who supervise it, 
its suppliers, and its customers. Quality teams may be ad hoc, with a one-time 
goal, or standing, with ongoing responsibility. 

Tools. Process improvement teams use the tools of QFM to identify and 
understand root causes of process problems as well as to collect and display 
information that directs their decisions. The standard tools for identifying a 
problem include brainstorming, nominal group technique, checkshcet, and 
flowchart. For analyzing a problem there are tools such as the histogram, scat- 
ter diagram, control chart, and force field analysis. Additional tools can be used 
to identify and analyze problems: pareto chart, run chart, and cause and effect 
(fishbone) diagram (Brassard, 1991). Training in team building, conflict man- 
agement, and group communications enables groups to use these technical 
tools. The tools are not difficult to learn and use; the people processes are the 
bigger challenge. 

According to Harrington (1991 \ the work of process improvement teams 
usually results in streamlining operations by reducing or eliminating steps in 
the process that do not add value. Rework (correction of errors in document 
completion), repetition (transfer of a telephone call several times), waste (more 
photocopies than needed), breakdowns (incomplete distribution of informa- 
tion), and unnecessary complexity (multiple signatures of approval on a doc- 
ument) are some of the more common problems that make processes 
inefficient. Registration is a good example of a process in community colleges 
that can be improved through the work of teams. Consider the lines, excess 
paperwork, staff to process paperwork, repetition of tasks, and rework to cor- 
rect errors. In what way(s) can registration be streamlined by reducing or elim- 
inating steps that slow the process, create paperwork, or require staff attention? 

Team members expect that the improvements that prove effective will be 
implemented They also expect to keep monitoring the process to ensure that 
it remains within the improved parameters and to be alert to new opportuni- 
ties lor improvement. Teams need structure, resources, training, and coaching. 
Usually a steering committee, led by senior management, designates the teams, 
charters them, defines goals, and sets boundaries. The steering committee pro- 
vides resources needed by the teams and removes barriers to their progress. 

Management Roles. Under the QFM philosophy, roles and relationships 
change throughout the organization, perhaps most lor managers, who become 
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pilgrims on the journey of quality. They are vision givers and strategie thinkers 
and planners committed to meeting customer needs through continuous 
improvement. They manage processes rather than discrete tasks or functions 
and they orchestrate people-driven improvements. They are catalysts, coaches, 
team members, and teachers within the organization. 

Departure from Current Practice 

To say that QFM represents a departure from current management and gover- 
nance practices in community colleges is an understatement. Quality-focused 
managers say that it is a dramatic change, one that requires a cultural change, 
a paradigm shift. 

The established management paradigms are labeled "centralized/ "author- 
itarian," "bureaucratic'; the emerging paradigms include the "high-performance 
work organization," the "commitment model " and the "learning organization." 
Some differences between these two approaches can be listed as follows: 

Current Practice Emerging Focus 

Driven by the bottom line Driven by the customer 

Crisis management Long-term commitment 

Inversely related quality and Directly related quality and 

costs costs 

Quality can be assigned to one Quality is built-in; it is everyone's 

department. job. 

Management Orientation. All components ol the emerging focus are 
departures, m varying degrees, from established communitv college manage- 
ment perspectives and practices. A significant departure is the locus on cus- 
tomers and their central role in dc lining quality in programs and services, it is 
difficult lor some instructors and staff to acknowledge that programs and ser- 
vices have customers who know a lot about quality Having thought that other 
people's opinions about quality really do not matter, stall must change per- 
spectives to see "outsiders" — students, legislators, citizens, and employers — 
as customers and believe that their opinions about quality matter i Seymour. 
]<M2V 

The next challenge is even more difficult: identify internal and external 
customers, research their needs and expectations lor quality then set customer 
satisfaction as the standard lor quality Identifying customers and their expec- 
tations is not so intimidating as is accepting thai the customers definition of 
quality is paramount. 

Having traditionally defined quality in terms of the resources applied 10 
education, stall will find it a real change to define quality in terms ol the use 
and results of resources. The results deemed important vary ironi college to 
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college. They can include factors such as evidence of student learning and 
development, student goal achievement, student satisfaction with the college 
experience, employer satisfaction with graduates, transfer success ol students, 
staff satisfaction with work, and the public image ot the college. 

Accustomed to defining quality through periodic inspections such as pro- 
gram review or accreditation, community colleges now must define quality as 
the results of individual and collective work, subject to continuous improve- 
ment. Colleges that choose this departure are freed from minimum standards 
of quality to set their own criteria. Further, they keep quality on the front 
burner, getting attention every day in every program. Choosing QFM thus 
enables colleges to be engaged in self-study daily, preparing for external review, 
so that it is not a monumental event occurring every so often. 

Another real departure for community college management is relating the 
costs ol education to quality (the costs of doing things right) or nonquality (the 
cost of doing things wrong), box Valley Technical College in Wisconsin has 
analyzed the costs of quality and has learned that costs and quality are directly 
related and that quality costs less than nonquality. In 1W7-88 the college 
found that the cost of supporting the quality improvement thrust was 
$172,059. while the costs of nonconformance was $8,124,270 (Spanbauer, 
1QQ2V 

The bottom-line and crisis management focus characteristic ot many com- 
munity colleges diverts management attention from the organizations long- 
term vitality. A transition to the long-term view of the emerging models is 
fundamental to improving quality Quality, like perfection, is an elusive goal 
Improvement is a continuous process, one that is supported by decisions to 
improve processes rather than fix problems, to find a solution to the root cause 
of a problem. Community college administrators often describe this change ol 
perspective from short-term to long-tcim and the shift from fixing problems 
to improving processes as a departure, sometimes a rupture, from their estab- 
lished ways of (\o\n^ things. 

Current Practice hmcrgmg Focus 

Who made the error? What allowed the error to 

occur? 

limployees are the problem. Processes or systems are the 

problem. 

Measure and change individuals Measure and change the 

processes. 

Hmphasis on tasks within Hmphasis on processes across 

functional units functional units 



Manage Processes Current management perspectives focus on people 
especially when looking for errors or solving problems Statisticians, uulud 
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ing Deming, have demonstrated that people are responsible for only 1 5 per- 
cent of the errors that occur in a work process. Thus, the results of individual 
efforts — the services delivered to customers — are controlled by processes. It is 
a real departure from established practice in community college management 
to attend to processes rather than manage discrete tasks or separate organiza- 
tional units. 

In the new paradigm, managers learn first to understand work as pro- 
cesses, then to identify the major college processes and their managers, mis- 
sions, and customers, both internal and external. Managers become respon- 
sible for understanding processes by flowcharting them, then lor managing 
them so that each step adds value, variation is reduced, and staff working 
within the processes are encouraged to improve them continually. This is an 
ongoing effort since processes, left to themselves, tend to deteriorate and adapt 
continually lor comfort, not efficiency. 

Attending to processes usually results in management realizing that major 
processes cut across organizational boundaries. To manage them, managers 
must become a team, facilitating connections of stall' across units. This, too, is 
a departure for many in community college management. 



Current Practice Emerging Focus 

Understanding my job Knowing how my job fits into 

the total process 

Doing my job Helping get things done 

Individual effort Teamwork 



Teamwork. For QFM lo work, managers must become committed to col- 
laborative work throughout the institution. Collaboration does not mean more 
committees; rather, it means developing departments and service units into 
teams that become self-dirccicd. For main administrators, giving up control 
is an unsettling departure from current practice. However, empowering oth- 
ers, allowing them to control their work, is the only way to get staff to work 
together lor continuous improvement as a way of life (Byham. 1°88). Sharing 
authority lor decision making can be accomplished systematically and 
smoothly as managers and team members learn new roles. 

Ongoing quality teams progress through four developmental stages. Each 
Mage requires managers to v involved differently. In the form stage, managers 
are directive, presenting the institutional mission and goals and setting bound- 
aries In the storm phase, managers are delegative. helping team members fill 
team roles. Team members develop their own "rules" and procedures in the 
nomi si age. Managers are in the room, but not at the team table. Moving to lite 
perform stage, teams become sell-directed work groups that are fully empow- 
ered, working toward college goals and objectives without supervision hut with 
management support. 
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Community college teams, within departments and across functions, can 
become self-managing teams. So long as team membership remains stable, 
support is needed from management only in providing resources and remov- 
ing barriers. Any time membership on the team changes, the team returns to 
stage one of its development and must work through each ol the stages to 
become sell -managing. 

Current Practice Emerging hocus 

Stall People 
Control staff; motivate them. Remove barriers; develop 

people. 

You cannot trust anvonc. We arc all in this together. 



Perceptions of Staff. Current management models in community col- 
leges isolate staff, build barrier drive out trust, rob stall of satisfaction in their 
work, and respect the thinking ol only a lew. The emerging models respect 
each individual and stress organizing to utilize people in the institution fully. 
These models are designed to drive out fear, build trust, and cmpluMze that 
people want to act responsibly, do a good job, and led good about their work- 
place. 

The emerging models present three departures I nun current practice in 
community college management. The first departure involves the personnel 
function of the college. In addition to nuking sure that selection processes 
result in hiring the best person lor the job, the personnel Junction in an insti- 
tution involved with QFM ensures that orientation to the college and specific 
positions adequately prepares individuals to be successful on the job. Person- 
nel evaluation systems and practices are reviewed and adjusted as necessary to 
support the locus on quality and the use ol teams throughout the college. The 
personnel function also assists in recognizing and rewarding quality improve- 
ments. 

Another departure is a new Iocin on staff development. Programs require 
redesign to support the development ol quality-related skills. Resources for 
staff development are increased to 4 to 6 percent of the personnel budgets in 
the new models and may be redistributed, with stall receiving more than they 
have traditionally 

The third departure is in the organizational structure ol the college. Most 
established community college structures come from two different models: the 
machine bureaucracy lor support units and the professional bureaucracy lot- 
instruction iMmtzberg, The lormer separates functional units and man- 
ages them vertically often with very close supervision. The lain r is a more hor- 
izontal structure, separated into departments and disciplines, with faculty 
having considerable freedom to carry out their responsibilities 
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The emerging management models represent a departure for community 
college management in both patterns. Management will become more hori- 
zontal, in practice if not in structure. The most significant departure will be 
in the management of support units, where decisions about quality and 
process improvement will be pushed low in the organization, thus decentral- 
izing decisions about the ways in which goals and objectives are approached 
and work is accomplished. Many of the decisions will be made by self- 
directed cross-functional teams. These changes will require different manage- 
ment roles, attitudes, and behaviors to develop among leaders in order to 
empower staff who in the past have been told what to do, how to do it, and 
when it must be done. 

In the instructional departments, management for quality will require 
change too. Identifying and managing instructional processes, as well as 
developing teams, many of which will be cross-disciplinary and become 
self- directed, will require a new kind of leadership and support Irom 
instructional administrators. With encouragement and support from admin- 
istrators, faculty members will do more than teach. They will scan external 
markets, survey employers, conduct follow-up research with students, and 
assess customer needs — all in the name of improving quality The instruc- 
tional department ol tomorrow will be a self-directed work team perform- 
ing strategic management functions similar to those performed by senior 
administrators. 

Using teams, respecting internal customers and suppliers, and engaging 
in continuous process improvement will require community college managers 
to adopt a favorable attitude toward staff as "people in the organization." Xerox 
has acknowledged the importance ol people processes in implementing qual- 
ity-focused management through the cause-effect (fishbone"! diagram presented 
in Figure 5.1 . 

Five of the six bones on the fish relate to people, and of these five, senior 
management behavior is both central to changing the culture for quality, and 
one of the most challenging," according to Rene Fwing, quality consultant of 
Xerox Corporation. Northwest Area (Ewing, 1 V)92>. 

Governance. Involving people throughout the institution produc- 
tively anil creatively in decisions about their work affects governance. 
Research shows that fewer people feel disenfranchised, ignored, or dis- 
trustful as they break out of bureaucratic paradigms and behaviors. 
Instructors and staff become energized and excited by working with team 
members; they experience increasing satisfaction with their jobs and with 
the college, liven committee meetings become more productive for their 
members when the tools lor decision making and teamwork are brought 
•nto meetings. Indeed, the emerging QFM models help develop and nur- 
ture participatory management as well as a win-ivm altitude throughout 
the college 
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Figure 5.1 . Supporting Elements for Transforming Xerox Corporation 

to a Quality Culture 
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With Ql-M requiring such a departure from current management practices, 
what does it oiler community colleges that makes it worth the effort? 

Instructors. To instructors Ql : \1 oilers a swematic approach to improv- 
ing student success It provides a set of easy-to-use research tools, the induce- 
ment to identity and manage classroom systems, and the requirement to he 
st udent-customcr centered . 

For example, QFM is he tug used to manage a program in Tacoma Com 
munity College, Washington, by teachers who seek to be student-centered in 
ways that improve retention and completion. These teachers now serve "cus- 
tomers*' rather than students. They establish parameters for performance, 
structure experiences, and relate with customers in ways to empower them. 
They use information to monitor the ellects o! instructional strategies and 
change them continually These instructors ask, "What can we do to help you 
learn? " [ hey listen. Beyond the classroom, the teachers see themselves as cus- 
tomers (receiving students) and suppliers (sending customers to other courses, 
employers, loinmunitics. families). They seek feedback from the recipients of 
their students (that is. employers, communities, and so on) that will help them 
improve the program In managing and assessing their processes, working m 
teams, and demonstrating concern about utstomcr satisfaction, these teachers 
try to be positive role models lor their student-customers and other teach- 
ers m the college (I ockemy and Summers. I Instructors have as much to 
gain from Qf V as adnunistrntoiv I hey have as dramatic a paradigm shift to 
make as well 
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Staff. For staff, who have traditionally been managed more like employ- 
ees in industry, QFM provides an opportunity lor increased involvement m 
decisions that affect their work. It offers opportunnies to increase productiv- 
ity, demonstrate responsibility, act with initiative, think creatively, and make 
decisions as individuals and team members. It results in empowerment (Block, 
1 L )H7). In addition. QFM promotes increased interaction with colleagues 
throughout the college, without the artificial barriers erected by vertical man- 
agement hierarchies and the label 'nonprofessional." It offers increased job sat- 
isfaction. Further, QFM makes it possible for stall to identify more deeply and 
personally with the college's mission and goals 

Administrators. For administrators, QFM provides new ways and dif- 
ferent structures for operating institutions (Spanbauer, 1 L )S)2V It helps admin- 
istrators manage systematically, for institutional effectiveness Adopting 
customer satisfaction as a standard for quality ensures that community colleges 
will do the right things to remain vital over the long haul. Managing to 
improv e processes ensures that colleges will do things right while making the 
best use ol resources 

Managing lor quality guides administrators toward vital, more relevant 
and flexible standards for evaluation and accountability. Thus. QFM pushes 
colleges beyond minimum standards and external requirements for quality 
to internal commitments that are monitored daily and improved continu- 
ously 

Quality-foL used management also supplies structures and tools to decen- 
tralize decision making and problem solving, develop and empower staff, 
eliminate bureaucracy, improve productivity, as well as increase morale and 
job satisfaction It aids administrators in making community colleges more 
flexible organizations while simultaneously preventing them from being 
trapped m the status quo While administrators are responsible lor seeing that 
all major systems are managed lor the benefit of customers, they are freed 
from crisis management hxeciitive administrator.- devote more time to 
leadership — knowing the external environment, thinking about the future, 
and visiomng. 

The QFM system clarifies administrative responsibilities at all levels of the 
institution It helps administrators make better, data-driven decisions, and it 
require** that they seek root causes of problems as well as consider the long- 
term implications of decisions It also helps administrators locus on the most 
important management responsibilities and respect people throughout the col- 
lege It offers strut lures and practices lor making hard i hoiccs doing more 
with less or restructuring the college Finally QFM gives administrators a phi- 
losophy and system that can take curient oiganizalions to a new level ol fit- 
ness, one at which community toiler's can become learning organizations, 
continually expanding ilk ir capacity to mate then luiurcs Alter all Ihroiigh 
learning \\c ir-i irate i»uisel\es' ivnge. p II 1 
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Colleges that put students first are concerned with what students 
learn and how they are treated. Students who are educated in such 
an environment receive the added benefit of exposure to quality 
management and customer-oriented organizational culture. Ulti- 
mately, student satisfaction affects retention and future enrollment 
growth. 



Students First! 

Reconceptualizing Support Services 

James L. Hut/gins, Saudi Oliver, Stamcll K\ Williams 

W hen any organization seeks to optimize us effectiveness, it must consider the 
recipient ot us service or product tor ultimate evidence of sulccss or failure. 
C olleges, like any structured organization, evaluate themselves based on the 
outcomes that are produced and the processes by which those outcomes arc 
achieved. Specifically, colleges that place a high value on services designed to 
enhance student success and satisfaction are best able to demonstrate their own 
i n.st 1 1 ut tonal ellect 1 vencss . 

In receni years a great deal has been written about the need tor educational 
accountability In the beginning ot ihe institutional effectiveness movement, 
relatively lew colleges were thinking in lerms ot how ihey could phrase and 
answer questions about the value and quality ot the institution and the satis- 
faction of students. Today, if a college has not already made a commitment to 
the philosophy ol accountability and consequent student success, it must cer- 
tainly feel nervous about us future. 

Perhaps the most essential benchmark a college miisi establish is a ^hk\ 
definition ot what Us business is. what product u produces, and who us cus- 
tomers are Successful institutions have come to believe they are m the busi- 
ness of piowdmga quality learning environment, that their product is excellent 
education and support services, and that their customers are the students and 
potential students thc\ serve. 

As elemental as u nvnis, ibis tnlog\ was not always aneplcd as tad f or- 
merly institutions appeared lo think students were then products, noi then 
i licnts Along w uh the e\t»lulion ot a i usiomcr-c entered orientation in the early 
to mill- K'SOs i ouplcd w uh the strengthening of the institutional elleclivene-s 
ni< »\emeni . one nupK tiuth has ciuei geel i olleges are ^ik i essjul \\ hen then 
students arc sucicsslul 

v ■ i > •-♦•,.» i i r< si v. ,„i, , |'. » •> , |... , . | Ii. t- V | 
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This statement reflects an institutional culture that values service to stu- 
dents second to no other purpose or function. When colleges dedicate the full 
scope of their resources and tailor planning to identify and meet the needs of 
the student-customer, effectiveness, accountability, and success will follow. 
Leaders need to determine what is required for each student to be successful 
at their college and how to serve students effectively 

Over the past decade, the assessment of student success has moved from 
an experimental practice at a few institutions to a national requirement. More 
than forty states have educational accountability mandates, and all six regional 
accrediting associations have incorporated the measurement of student learn- 
ing outcomes into their accreditation criteria. 

For much of their history, colleges expressed quality in terms of faculty 
credentials, physical facilities, learning resources, and degrees awarded. The 
accountability movement has encouraged higher education to think about 
quality and effectiveness in different terms — student learning. Edgerton 11990) 
describes assessment as "a mindset that asks questions — good questions, hard 
questions, legitimate questions — about what and how much students are 
learning" (p. 5V 

Operationalizing Institutional Effectiveness 

At Midlands Technical College iMTO in Columbia, south Carolina, an insti- 
tutional effectiveness program was initiated in 1 s>87 in conjunction with reaf- 
firmation of accreditation with the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools — the fust accrediting body to emphasize student learning assessment 
as a condition of accreditation. For MTC, establishing processes lor ongoing 
self-evaluation became as important as measuring c incomes. 

The first step toward verifiable effectiveness was to ask and answer 
three basic questions What is the mission (business^ of the college? What 
are the major results expected from the achievement of the mission- What 
speufic evidence are we willing to accept that these resulis have been 
achieved? 

As part of the comprehensive strategic planning process that followed, the 
college rewrote its mission statement and identified its core values The first of 
the lour M FC value statements reads "Commitment to Students: Relief in the 
priority ot providing the finest instruction, resources and support services to 
enhance the giowtb and development of our students " 

!o help the college community understand the comprehensive nature of 
institutional elk itivcncss. the college adopted ami lommunicated a diagram 
of institutional effectiveness developed In the National Alliance of Community 
and 'I ethnical ( ollegcs (see f igure o 1 V 

I lie next critical step involved identifying the t harai terisiic s ot an of tec - 
uvc community college ami ^\ ilvmu the i hai.n iciisiu - most appropriate fur 
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Figure 6.1. Model of Institutional Effectiveness 
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MIC' m view ol u> mission. Ewell and Liscnsky U L )88) of the National Center 
lor Higher Education Management Systems iNCHEMS) identify three charac- 
teristics of effective colleges: they clearly state the kinds of outcomes they are 
trying to produce, they explicitly assess the degree to which they are attaining 
those outcomes, and they make appropriate changes to improve the situation 
where the data warrants. 

Three characteristics that differentiate high-performing colleges Irom 
mediocre ones have been identified: reputation for quality, distinctiveness, 
and innovation; flexible strategics lor delivering programs and services; and 
system* lor evaluating and improving perlormance uUlrcd and others, 
LW2). 

Effective community colleges define quality and attempt to measure it 
Midlands "lechnical College sought to define and measure quality through a 
process known as critical success factors developed by the Sloan School of 
Business at MIT The process argues that everything a business does is not 
equally important to the success of the business. If the business identifies, pro- 
moles, and measures thc.se critical functions, it will succeed. The logic also 
applies to educational institutions. 

Through a modified Delphi process. MTC identified six factors critical to 
l he success of the college- accessible, comprehensive programs of high qual- 
ity, student satisfaction and retention, posteducation satisfaction and success; 
euMionm development and community involvement: sound. eflcctr\e resource 
management, and duumu organizational involvement and development. 
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Under the six factors critical to success, the college identified twenty indi- 
cators of effectiveness. Ftgure 6.2 details the critical success factors and insti- 
tutional effectiveness indicators. Two of the factors and seven of the indicators 
relate directly to student success: 

Student Satisfaction and Retention 
Accurate entry testing and course placement 
Retention to achievement of student goals 
Satisfaction with instruction and personal growth 
Assessment of student services 

Posteducation Satisfaction and Success 
Graduate employment and continuing education 
Employer satisfaction with graduates 
Alumni satisfaction with education 

After determining the performance criteria most essential to the success of 
the college, an implementation plan was developed. To implement an assess- 
ment program successfully, essential support systems must be m place. Such 
systems include enlisting the president and board of trustees' support, linking 
assessment to the college's mission, involving ail units of the college, estab- 
lishing an organizational structure to manage and monitor institutional effec- 
tiveness, determining how to pay for assessment activities, demonstrating that 
assessment data arc used in decision making, and developing essential part- 
nerships. 

Peihaps i he most essential elemeni of a successful college-wide assess- 
ment program is leadership — from the president, executive staff, and faculty 
leaders. 

Charles ). McClain. commissioner of the Missouri Coordinating Board of 
Higher Education, observes. "The difference between those institutions that 
arc simply going through the motions of a compliance mode of quasi-aclion 
and those that have made a true commitment to institutional change through 
assessment is quite simple — leadership'' U UL M . p 5). 

Partnerships are both internal and external. No single unit of the college, 
be it faculty or president, can unilaterally lead the successful implementation 
of an i institution -wide assessment program Partnerships between student 
development services, academic affairs, fiscal affairs, and the president's office 
miM be developed 

I:\tcrnal partnet ships are equally important. I"hc advice, consultation, and 
expert nc of external partners are essential Some of these partners include 
regional accrediting bodies and the National C onsortium tor Institutional Ellec- 
mencss and Miulcnt success m the C oinmunits ( olkgc 
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Figure 6.2. Midlands Technical College Critical Success Factors 
and Institutional Effectiveness Indicators 
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As MTC introduced an institutional effectiveness process and incorporated 
its philosophy into routine functions, it also experienced a cultural change. 
With the focus of all college processes shifted to student success, the entire col- 
lege joined in discovering ways to make routine functions and procedures eas- 
ier for students and more hassle-free. 

The registration process has traditionally been a frustrating experience for 
college students. So it was this aspect of initial contact that was the first to 
receive special attention at MTC. The college formed a cross-functional regis- 
tration committee unlike any other group that had previously studied entry 
services. With the single mandate of simplifying the process and making reg- 
istration pleasant for students, this innovative group tackled problems ranging 
from long lines to the need for additional data entry terminals and quick-fix 
problem areas. Very quickly registration changed dramatically to become rel- 
atively stress-free for students and staff alike. 

Evidence of a student-friendly culture is exemplified by MTCs desire to 
seek input from its students. "Hows It Going?" posters appeared all over the 
campuses. These updated suggestion boxes were designed to be a direct 
pipeline to the president's car. Students, faculty, and staff quickly learned to 
use the posters reply cards to praise a program or service and offer suggestions 
for continuous improvement in almost all areas of the college. 

A good example of the colleges desire to gather suggestions from its cus- 
tomers is the annual meeting of senior college administration with the mem- 
bers ol the colleges Ambassador Assembly. Competing for the privilege of 
serving the college, ambassadors are students selected on the basis ol their 
grades and demographics to represent the college in the community In the 
annual workshops the ambassadors are asked two questions: What does MTC 
do well? What can MTC do better? Of significance is the fact that the ambas- 
sador suggestions were incorporated into the colleges strategic planning 
process As a result of their input, concrete changes were made, including 
alterations in campus lighting and security, bookstore policies, and packaging 
of courses to better fit the schedules of working students. 

Emphasis on Student Success 

The shift in locus to a student orientation through assessment of student needs 
and institutional planning to meet those needs has resulted in the pursuit of 
alternative models lor student entry and enrollment services, and counseling 
and curriculum development. Six practical questions must be answered when 
establishing student assessment programs: What issues need to be addressed^* 
What information will be collected? How and when will the information be 
collected? How will findings be communicated? How will the results be used 
lor improvement ? What resources are required? Addressing each ol these areas 
individually rcv.uls many ol the major points to consider in an effective stu- 
dent assessment program 
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What Issues Need to Be Addressed? One of the most important ques- 
tions a college can ask itself concerns what information is being obtained by 
entry testing and exit exams. It is grossly unfair to ask students to perform 
tasks for which they are not prepared at entry. The data collected at entry 
should be used to place students in environments that will be most conducive 
to their success. This assessment may include placement into developmental 
studies areas for students who are not yet ready to attempt college-level work. 
These so-called at-risk students may include single parents, homcmakers. reen- 
try adults, minorities, students with disabilities, entering students, students 
with high financial need, academically underpre pared students, and students 
with no clear direction. Earl)' evaluation can help a college determine how best 
to meet the special needs of these groups. 

What Information Will Be Collected? If students are asked to state their 
intended goal when they enter college, it becomes possible to measure goal ful- 
fillment at exit. Commonly accepted student success indicators measure the 
retention or persistence of entering students. For the college-wide population, 
factors impacting retention include more accurate placement and advisement 
for entering students; pieenrollmcnt "Student Orientation tor Success" sessions 
lor students assessed to be at risk; linkage to support service areas based on 
identified student needs; increased emphasis on customer service, quality ser- 
vices, instructional quality and educational performance; and changes in 
enrollment processes. For academically underprepared students, the following 
indicators impact retention: curriculum restructuring in developmental stud- 
ies lDVS\ changes in instructional delivery Iself-paccd to lectures or labs\ 
changes m the DYS grading system, improved linkages between DYS and cur- 
riculum courses, and better placement of students into DYS courses via assess- 
ment and advisement. The retention of minority students may be affected by 
the college's commitment to access and equity; an increased focus on customer 
service, student success m the classroom, and faculty and staff sensitivity to 
cultural diversity; student support functions leg.. African-American Student 
Organization, study groups, support personnel^ and better orientation and 
increased communications that link student needs to support areas. 

Assessment of basic skills and general education competencies are neces- 
sary to any holistic evaluation of student success. Especially compelling is the 
need for the college to measure student competencies in their major field of 
study. Collecting information about student satisfaction with the college can 
be extremely revealing tsec Table ft. IV Assessment of a students personal 
growth and development is. of course, subjective but can also be of value Iscc 
Table o.2V The institution should examine the success rate of its transfer siu- 
• dents and determine what factors contribute to their success or failure at senior 
institutions. The transferability of curricula designed for transfer should he ver- 
ified and evaluated Colleges should also ask employers how they value the 
education and |oh perlormaiu e of the colleges graduates. Students employ- 
ment suticss in then ma|or held should aU> be monitored 
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Table 6.1. Student Satisfaction with College 
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Table 6.2. Students' Self-Perceived Personal Growth 
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Because Midlands Technical College places heavy emphasis on career edu- 
cation leading to productive employment in the colleges service region, special 
attention is given to assessment ol technical and vocational programs. One ol the 
most comprehensive strategics for ensuring that students are exposed to a rele- 
vant, quality learning environment is the academic program review process lor all 
associate degree programs. The lollowingdata elements arc included in an acad- 
emic program review achievement oi goals; program tiPA; master)' of capstone 
competencies, mastery ol general education core; program statistics including 
enrollment, cost, retention rate, and number ol graduates, employ nieut success; 
surveys of students, alumni, employers, and la\ advisory committees 
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Midlands Technical College is sensitive to practical workplace skills 
employers expect and require of technical/community college graduates. In 
many areas, the DACUM (Developing A CUrriculuNO process is used as part 
of a program review involving members of the business community in estab- 
lishing a set of expectations and capstone competencies for each academic area. 
The program faculty rely on the DACUM s input when determining course 
content, methods of information delivery, and mechanisms for assessing cap- 
stone competencies. In all cases, program faculty work with education divi- 
sion administrators to develop appropriate standards. Various measures of 
accountability arc built into the process. 

Another important assessment strategy for measuring student progress is 
longitudinal tracking of mathematical and language skills through a series of 
courses presented in a structured sequence. Sequenced course objectives allow 
the M FC tracking system to identify strengths and weaknesses in the curricu- 
lum. Tracking data used in concert with classroom research is used to modify 
and improve curricula. Recent results in the college's English department 
involving a thousand students resulted in a course design that allowed stu- 
dents' writing abilities to evolve from their readings. A parallel result in the 
math department led to course objectives becoming more clearly defined and 
correlated. Tracking students' progression through course sequences'resuked 
in increased faculty expectations and adjustments m the course content to 
enhance student success m meeting those expectations. 

How and When Will Information Be Collected? Colleges should col- 
lect information about their students throughout the educational process. Edu- 
cational plans developed at entry can be periodically updated and evaluated 
at exit. Follow-up information is essential to knowing how graduates' experi- 
ences at the colleges affected their lives. A model of data collection points is 
presented in Table Cv V 

How Will Findings Be Communicated? Using the organizational struc- 
ture of the college, student services personnel can disseminate information 
through written reports, newsletters, and open forums for the colleges staff 
and faculty By maintaining open communication with the faculty, these per- 
sonnel can share information that will affect the design of curricula and the 
selection of teaching methodology. Departmental and task force meetings 
should often revisit the topic of student assessment and connect data collec- 
tion with techniques implemented in the classroom. 

How Will Results Be Used? By the use of person-interaction model- 
ing, predictions can be made about behavior that will result when certain 
types ol individuals interact with certain types of environments. The college 
can combine challenges and support to produce developmental dissonance 
and growth for its students The campu> environment must reflect a com- 
prehensive desire to provide programs and services that aid student devel- 
opment 
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Table 6.3. Midlands Technical College Data Collection Points 
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What Resources Arc Required? The expense of student assessment can 
he expressed by the equation Expenses - Benefits = Costs. In other words, the 
institution must decide whether the resources required to determine student 
needs are worth the potential benefit to the student. This is the same as tmng 
to decide whether n is better to operate blindly or to concentrate on provid- 
ing the precise service needed to be effective. 

fcxpenses include the cost of assessment instruments and associated scor- 
ing charges, administrative costs, and any additional support personnel 
required. The benefits to be expected include service/program achievements, 
image enhancement, and higher student success rates. Also of Ixnefit are 
increases in revenue that may be realized by greater student retention, higher 
new student enrollment, and potential new grant funds and contributions to 
scholarships. 

Midlands Technical College has developed a nationally recognized, com- 
prehensive model ol student success that integrates planning and evaluation 
to foster student goal achievement and institutional development. 

The MTC Assessment Model 

Midlands Technical College's approach to student success [muses on how the 
college can effectively develop an educational environment conducive to the 
positive achievements of diverse student populations. Recognizing that all 
students do not respond to an educational environment in (he same wav. the 
college employ.** a person-environment model to assess student goals, back- 
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grounds, needs, satisfaction, achievement, and personal growth (see Figure 
6.3). A student cohort tracking system is used to monitor and analyze patterns 
of student subpopulations by a number of variables. These data are combined 
with information obtained from student surveys, testing, interviews, and focus 
groups collected at key points in the students matriculation through and 
beyond the college. Faculty, staff, and students review these findings and for- 
mulate recommendations for improvements throughout the colleges planning 
and evaluation system to modify the college environment and enhance posi- 
tive student outcomes 

Since Midlands Technical College began student success monitoring in 
initiatives have included developing student educational plans at entry, 
including information on student goals, backgrounds, characteristics, and 
needs; integrated assessment, orientation, and advisement processes; Student 
Orientation for Success seminars lor entering students; college success courses; 
an automated follow-up system on studen: needs; centralized advisement cen- 
ters on each campus stalfed by professionals; developmental academic advis- 
ing separated from scheduling process; automated tools such as on-line advisor 
files and a degree audit system; college -wide training m customer service and 
sensitivity to diversity; updating student goals each term as part of registration, 
and modification to the registration process, including application deadlines. 



Figure 6.3. The Midlands Technical College Assessment Plan 
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Midlands "Icclmical College has also made modifications in ihe environ- 
ment lo serve the needs ol targeted at-risk populations These changes have 
included restructuring the instructional diversity and grading systems ol devel- 
opmental studies courses to more closely resemble college-level courses, plac- 
ing undecided students into a special major that allows exploration ol 
academic programs and advisement by career counselors; including minority 
access and equity as a major college goal with special support groups, student 
organizations, peer mentoring, and orientation activities, and ollermg semi • 
nars and workshops lor students with disabilities, single parents, homcmak- 
ers, minorities, and other at-risk populations. 

Since l^8<0. the college has experienced significant enrollment growth 
while maintaining a v >0 percent student satisfaction rating in most areas. Over- 
all retention ol students toward their goals has increased 0.4 percent, with 
increases ol 7 to I 7 percent lor at-risk student groups In addition, more than 
^0 percent ol graduates are employed or continuing then education within a 
year ol graduation More than 00 percent ol sophomorc-lcvel students indi- 
cate the college has contributed to their personal growth in areas such vis career 
direction and academic autonomy 

I be M l"( student sir cess model was honored with a K K )2 Pyramid Award 
presented by the American College Personnel Association, the National C oun 
ul on Student Development, and the National Association ol Student Person- 
nel Administrators lor outstanding achievement m student development in 
two-year colleges Midlands Technical C ollegc also received a I 002 national 
retention award Irom Noel- 1 eviir. The college's siudcnt success model was lea- 
lured in a 1 00 } national leleconlerence sponsored by American College Test- 
ing (AC I ) 

Continuous Renewal 

li is important lor ihe continued vitality oi any program or philosophy that n 
be monitored and rc|uvenaiccl periodically Recalling the warning that all data 
are ol questionable value until they are used, colleges that have embraced insti- 
tutional effectiveness and orientation lor student success should reevaluate and 
modily systems and processes over lime As an example, M I( charged an 
Intake Review Task Force comprised ol college personnel Irom c ross-functional 
units to investigate and report on the era ire intake process, inc hiding applica 
lion lor financial aid, student inquiry, t he entry process, placement, advise- 
ment, scheduling, and book purchasing, ihe purpose ol this icview was to 
evaluate the improvements ihe college had made in an ellori to be more acces- 
sible to students Through student surveys and duvet examination ol all rou- 
tine entry services, ihe resulting conclusion ol the task force yielded 
suggestions lor refinement in the college's recruitment and entry processes p.y 
checking on systems that had been m plate for several years, ihe college was 
able lo nuke additional improvements on belull ol students I his is an exam- 



pic of continuous quality improvement and the good sense of asking students 
how they value the functions intended to be customer-oriented. 

Student Success Equals Mission Accomplishment 

Should colleges base effectiveness programs on student success? There remains 
one last compelling argument for an affirmative response. In financial circum- 
stances that leave a college struggling to match dwindling resources to increas- 
ing needs, a commitment to evaluating effectiveness and student outcomes 
becomes essential. When lough choices must be made, a college that has 
defined areas critical to success and tied student outcome* to mission accom- 
plishment can more easily reach consensus on prioritizing resources. W hen a 
college is confident the definition and delivery of its service* is optimized lor 
ellectivencs^. both the institution and its students are the winners. 
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Part Three 

Challenges for Leadership 



In older for our colleges and univcisitics to benefit fully from the 
skills and talents of the diverse men and women who toe 
incircisiii^fv entering the managerial ranks, we must substantially 
modify indw idual attitudes and behaviors and make laduul 
i houses in organizational structures. Aic we up to it? 



New Players in Management 

Ruth Burgos-Sassccr 

Lh veai a >eauh committee at Harrys Truman c .oIIc^l-. owe oi ihc Ut\ U»l- 
let;e-ol C lma>;o. interviewed mx linalsts lor a hn;h-level administrative posi- 
tion Two ol the undulates were Alrtean American, one was Latino, one was 
•\si.m Anii man. aiul two were Ametkans ol Nonliern Iiuropean desecnt. lour 
ol these candidates were women snue "human I olle^e serves a nutlliethnie. 
inullink ul urban u»inmunn\ and has a strong allirm.itive action poluy ;n 
plaie. the diversity ol the<e Imalist- was not unusual. Mowevei. ending a search 
{,>i an adnuiiiMiauve portion with -ikh a divei-e pool ol candidates is not the 
rule on mo-t college campiiM> 

IVnio^raphk changes m American mkuiv Nii^isi that this ph:nomenoii 
will he w iumu£\\uh iik iea-imj, hcquuk\ I he I UkKon Institute report W'otk- 
/one AW piediued m I OiST thai by the end ol the eeniury onU I percent ol 
the new entrant- to the work tone will he white males. <..>mpaied to 47 pet- 
vent :n 1 1 >S"> 1 lamie-on and O Mara. Indeed, new candidates lor joh> 
alread\ are nu n asiu^h lemale and im reasiuej\ people ol color, and h>i the 
hM tune -Hue World Wai I. a ^rowin^ number ate immigrant > 

In addition to du^ demo^raphk -hilt-, the I s huieau ol 1 ahor statis- 
tic piedkts that ktween irul 2000. annual growth in the l" s woik 
Ion v will --low to I 1 puient down Irom the 1 \\ w ent ejowtli dining the pie 
\ii»u>. decade- 1 hi".. n\ nutmeiii 4 md limitation ol iapahle men and women 
horn all h.k k^iouiuk. and all wall - n| hU ml" tlu woik lone ol out lollei'e- 
ate to he expei ted 

In lieju ol tin- ieaht\. e\e< nine- ue learning to manage an emplo\ee p-op 
ulati* »n that mm iea-mt'J\ dn n-e m tetm- ol e,eikk l. t.n e. ao . ■ thnuitv ch- 
ikilt!\ -«Kial t la-- ind pnwioii, v'.oih expeiieike** l « dieei.e and umvei-us 
p!e*ki'iii- li »i e\ampl» an W tannine, n » a-l; queMiMU ^ about tin diwi-. iikin 
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hers who arc gmduallyjoimng their managerial ranks: How do tlu y tare? Ho 
they "In in"? Arc they becoming eHectivc team members 7 Are they perceived 
as enriching the hie ol the institution or as having a divisive cllcct? Arc their 
skilU and knowledge recognized and valued? Mow Mgnilicant is their contri- 
bution to the achievement ol institutional goals? Managing di\ cisit\ succcss- 
Inlly may be as challenging as it i> rewarding. 

Managing Diversity Is Not Affirmative Action 

c.oninnuut\ college leaders are coming to realize that managing ch\ ci sitv is 
more than piovidmg an ess io new groups It is not a matter ol numbers, 
although luring qualified persons Ironi a pool ol candidates that relied the 
ilenmgiaplucs ol die comniunin being served is a hist step. Managing diver- 
sity lusiodo will cultivating, strengthening, and utilizing the talents and skills 
ol all einplovees so that individual and organizational goals are achieved " I he 
piobleni,' says R. Roosevelt I bonia^. |r . executive dikdor ol the American 
Institute lor Managing Diversity. ' i> nut getting them [women and minorities] 
in at the entry level, the problem i> making bettei Use ol their potential at every 
level, cspci lally in middle- management and leadership positions"' i'| hoin.is, 
I woo, p HW 

Managing diversity as mile h a hottomdiiv issue ,n it is a matter ol atti- 
tude^ and behavior Jainc- I. Pi est on. C IO ol Avon Products, |m . speaks lor 
his peers when lie states. - ! his is not some tvpe of benevolent adiutv on our 
pail I here is sell-mtercsi here dhomas. lool.p |<vp In ihe corporate as 
well as in t he academu work siting, the successful management oj d^cisc 
eiupkuecs i^ dri\ en by ^ oik cms tor global awareness, die L|uaht\ revolution, 
and the , ompeiitive edge A hasK assumption is that the talents, skills, and 
pel spec tives that diverse iikIin iduals bring to the workphue aie a key io meet- 
ing the i liallcngcs nl the twent\ hist vcniurv d ernandcz. I C M| 1 

The New, Diverse Team Players 

h is no doubt easier to manage a group ol indi\ idual- u ho diaie the same \al- 
ik s ai ul Ivliels and in general. bcha\i ai a Minilai lashion than it is io man 
age a heterogeneous group Nevertheless, lor i ollcgcdo ac blew goals it i^ 
impoi tain to nian.igi qualified and talented individual- who aie not the same 
and w ho Jn i mi nc< cssanh aspuc to be the same I he ne\u oineis to iollege 
adinmisfiation ina\ bold the same acadenm degiecs and peihaps have had 
similat piolessinual expeiieines. but lhe\ mav aho die—, spiak. think, and 
beh.ive diflcrcnth than eai h oihei and than lho-e who ha\c been in the s\^ 
lem .1 l»»l it', tune 

In iln p.M as-miil a i on made llu last; t»l maiiageiiien! ea aei While 
male- dominate ihu 1 ; 'oath »n -e t die sutidaids loi lvha\ ioi in the \\oi kpl.u e 
and managing wa ■ Lugi h a m tin i n! rnlnn me th" .i -i mdanl and lewaid 
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mg those who met them best I hose lew individuals whose gender or ethnic 
values mllueneecl their behavior in ways thai went against the gram were olten 
deemed less capable. This negative perception changed only il the noncon- 
lormists were willing and able to put aside their differences and behave like 
the dominant group. As many immigrants know, the process ol acculturation 
is olten pamlul. even when it is considered desirable (Thomas, l^QI V 

Some still advocate a melting pot in whuh disiinet ethnic identities arc 
boiled down into one American puree, but given the changing demographies 
ol our country, the shrinking work force, and the interdependence ol ration: . 
assimilation is no longer practical or. it can he argued, desirable The most siie- 
cesslul organizations ol today and tomorrow are clearly those that capitalize 
on the varied skills, talents, insights, and views ol their diverse employees 
iKanter, |amicson and O'Mara. WM 

Radical Changes Arc Needed 

I \peits agree that il the I'mied states is to reap the beneltls ol its diverse pop- 
ulation, it mihi provide a work environment that recognizes that individuals 
are diilercnt and that diversity i> an advantage il it is valued and cultivated 
rathci than restricted ijamieson and O'Mara. 1WI » C reatingsueh an cnvi- 
ronmeni m academic work settings is made difiuult by a bureau crane culture 
that rewards conlormiiy and imposes a structure that penalizes openness to 
new ideas, flexibility, and cooperation. I nion-management contracts and gov- 
ernment-mandated personnel laws have contributed to increased rights lor 
wotkeis but also to greater rigidity v lamieson and O Mara. 1°0| k Community 
colleges that want to capitalize on and nurture diversity in management will 
have to make radii al change- m poluies anil practices, development progtanis, 
and organization -muturc. among others e learlv. new management models 
tiul leadership styles will be needed 

The Corporate Model 

Not surprtsmglv. some oi thc-e change- are all each i>u lin ing in the biisuies- 
world In lesponse to competitive pressure^, a new bleed ol executives is 
behaving noticeably dilletenilv than traditional bureaucrats lo begin with, 
ihc\ are disregarding the hieiau bual distinctions ol title, task, and depirtmeni 
I heir louts 1- on the collec live talent- ol members ol the gump rather than on 
the skill- ol one mdi\idual Ilu\ lind that ta>k- aie best ac n unpolled by 
h am- • >! ituln iduaK who ha\ e the skills io do (In job. n eaullcss ol then back- 
giounds 01 title- vKanicr. l L >S^n 

I he-c i oipor.ite leadei- seek and wekoine ih\ei-it\ a I all levels, hut e-pe 
uaib. ai the management lc\ek becau-e the\ aie aware that highci -qualm 
•«»i'ifiMti^ aie lound when a team ol people \ lew- pi obit in- hum dillerent pel 
.pr» n\es . \peiti -e and -! i .k s . |at meson and i i Mara M'-H . < .onion hw.M 
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Ihcy concur with management guru Tom Peters that "the power ol the team 
is so great that it is til ten wise to violate apparent common sense and force a 
team structure on almost anything'' (Peters, 1 L )87. p. 364). 

Fortunately, corporate restructuring is taking place when women and 
minorities are entering the workplace in increasing numhers. Flic flexible 
approaches, group orientation, linguistic skills, and hicultural perspectives ol 
these groups arc precisely what corporate America needs to gain the compet- 
itive edge — and the most enlightened leaders know it 

Strategies for Change in Community Colleges 

In community colleges, as in nonacademic work settings, the leadership ol the 
chief executive officer is crucial to bringing about important changes. Thus, to 
make lull use ol the diverse skills of new managers, college presidents must 
aiticulatc and communuate a clear vision o! the goals they hope to achieve. 
I'hoe * sclents must also have in place a plan oi action that relict:-, a per- 
sonal commitment to the proposed dunces Then, they must make it happen. 
It i> in this spun that the lollow mg strategics are recommended 

Iinim mi a diverse pool ol qualified candidates lor managerial position^; the 
pool should iiKlude women, cthnr and uual minorities, white males, and 
so Ion' 

Identity and meanmgltilly address am inequities m darie^ ol men, women, 
and minorities who hold similar managerial positions 

Adopt polkics and procc<. Mies thai minimize mhereni unfairness to certain 
groups dor example, evaluation procedures based only on pcrlormaiKc and 
as measured bv uucria agieed on hv both cvaluatois .md cvalucesV 

Adopi flexible policies to addn **» family needs i maiernn . parental, and uire- 
gnei 1 aiul child care. 

IVseminate information about demographics ol students, kuultv aiul stall and 
report on the status ol minorities on campus 

1'ieseni senimais and workshops on divei'siiv issues. sikIi a^ woik st\le dil- 
Sereiues and diffeieiues m values. IxlicK and behavior 

I elebrate events that aie part ol othei peoples eultuie. -tuh a- national holi- 
days and the birthdays ol prominent persons 

ho\ide oppoitimities lor -oual events that bring togcthci divei^e stall mem- 
bers aiul then tamihe^ 

Nl the ex.iniple ol behaving nunc as j iolLagiu than a- a hos> i-haiv infor- 
mation aiul power, mentoi. loaih. and delegate * 

Piowdc training in l r«>^-i ultuial unnmun Ration so tli.it niana- eis l an i om- 
in til lu ate im <iv cllei ti\ el\ w ith cai li othei . and give v oiimi iu I iw and 1. 1 Hi - 
v ,il !ci Jbai k lo suhoidmau - 

i Ml ei ^ in n. at s and wm I dit >p- oi i huw allu mji i \ e at t ion and t qual cinplo\ - 
n u 1 0 i»p|»ommit\ piogianis wi »i k 
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fiuourage innovation by rewarding and implementing new ideas regardless of 
who oilers them. 

Minimize hierarchical structures by eliminating functional harriers I rigid job 
descriptions and lines of authority) and promoting the idea of managers as 
facilitators. 

Get team members not to fear change, and even to love it. b\ encouraging 
openness to new ideas, trying new ways of perlorming tasks, and preparing 
lor the unexpected. 

Men and women with diverse backgrounds arc increasingly entering the 
ranks ol lommunuy college management. They are becoming members of 
decision-making teams thai are responsible for developing and achieving vital 
institutional goals. Their diverse talents, skills, and perspectives are particu- 
larly welcome at a time when national leaders are clamoring for accessible and 
appropriate responses to fast-changing international, economic, and political 
demands. 

Leaders arc quickly learning that building teams with players who are 
unlike each other, and who do not necessarily want to be like each other, is 
not easy. Nevertheless, this task can be successfully accomplished il each leader 
becomes what Tom Peters says all leaders must become a "lover ot change and 
pi cache r ol vision and shared values" i 1 L )85. p 
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In a learning organization, elaborate strut' lutes, chain of command 
and approving and authorizing arc unnecessary. Rathen power — 
mauling the ability to make things happen — is learned within each 
part of the organization. 



Leadership in the Learning 
Organization 

Margaret Gratton 



All hk- an l \|vi itm ni I lu r.^iv l \|u tiiikih^ vou nuke, ilu 
Iviut " 

— Ralph. Wakio i mcsm 

Anyone paying attention to the amvnt state ol affairs m government, polities, 
eclue.u ion, business, religion, and even families knows 'hat we are experienc- 
ing a leadership crisis. Questions considered simple m the past, such as "W ho's 
m charge?" "Where are we gomg ? * or "May I speak to the head ol the house- 
hold?' now may eliut complex disagreement.-, even hostility, rather than clear, 
duvet answers In the mvthical good old clays, when leadership supposedly 
nourished, we did not need to struggle in search lor leadership Leaders were 
easily identifiable We knew the leaders were those who had titles, held pres- 
tigious positions, possessed power and authont\ I eaders made the decision^ 
We could not miss them, lor often they earned or wore symbols ol their lead- 
ership, sinh as scepters in their hands, stars on their shoulders, mitres on their 
heads leaders presided over things In mi large, well-appointed olliees ihe\ 
wxre privy to special information and spec lal pr:\ ileges 1 hev had oilier peo- 
ple seive them and give them, prompt!}, things they wanted or needed Lead 
eis appeared at the peak ol the organisational puamid 01 in the top ho\. front 
and i enter, in the <Jassieal c uganhMtional chan 

In u»inniunn\ colleges, leadership meant the chancelloi oi pie^uleiit and 
an executive uibinel aei oitntable to a board ol trustee^ Corn out of postwar 
opjimism ami into the military-industrial c omplex. rath conmuinity collet 
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were modeled on strong, lop-down leadership and classical-scientific man- 
agement techniques, tempered by something called collegia! it y. Three genera- 
tions later these influences arc still prevalent Vet notions ol leadership arc 
undergoing change, and old management techniques have become increasingly 
frustrating. 

The perceived need lor good leaders is as strong as ever, yet many arc dis- 
couraged and even cynical about the Mate of leadership In recent Harris polls, 
public perception ol leadership is reported as appallingly low with =H percent 
of the adults in one survey expressing alienation trom those in leadership posi- 
tions. Only 10 percent expressed confidence in business leaders, and a mere 
14 percent trusted labor leaders i Oakley and King, p. ITiV 

During recent interviews lor the selection of an academic vice president at 
a West Coast community college, a candidate asked committee members, 
"'What do you want your new vice president to be or to do?" One replied, "A 
philosopher-king," another said. "To walk on water," and vet another noted, 
"To bring vision to our reality." Hach of the committee members is an experi- 
enced academic manager, serv ing in an important leadership position. Fiach 
knows well the challenge of leadership, yet, in a sense, each asked the impos- 
sible ol a luture leader ol their own. Inherent in each comment was a mix ol 
frustration with the status quo, an implicit expression of powerlessness. and a 
belie! that someone, not currently part of the system, could arrive and set it all 
right, even transform it. How would that happen? What techniques could this 
remarkable individual bring to bear on the institution not now considered or 
applied by the present leaders? And why? 

In his I WO study ol management techniques in community colleges, IVe- 
gan l I W2 disked 51 1 community college LhOs to report which management 
techniques they were using in the areas ol planning, organizing, budgeting, 
stalling, and evaluation Further, the Cl:Os were asked to indicate which ol the 
management ptactices used they would rate as "very successful" JVegan. 
|iii)2. p. liy 1 he discrepancy between the number ol techniques used and 
the small number of techniques rated as \ery successful" was nothing short 
ol discouraging Altera generation ol stall' development programs, agendas lo.- 
exeellenLC. and an explosion of literature on leadership as an art and manage- 
ment as a scientific discipline. communu\ college CFOs still cite intuitu icnt 
resources and dismantled, inflexible stall as their greatest problems somehow 
this does not bode well lor the luture ol community colleges or any other orga- 
nisation caught in a struggle wiih diminishing hscal resources and allegedly 
un\ iclding human spun 

Leadership: A State ol Mind 

Whetlv i we adniil it «»i not manv ol oui notions ol kadcNiip aie heavily 
dm in tut i d In power and piohl mot it- 1 he one w ho i oniioK and diMi ihutes 
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the resources to result in maximum return is given deference as a leader, 
although the Techniques employed may be purely managerial. The controller 
of resources invariably inherits the power to control and shape the environ- 
ment, while subordinates, those not in control, comply with this sometimes 
inadvertent form of leadership. Consequently, in thinking about leadership as 
power and profit-making, we may often overlook extraordinary feats of human 
achievement through effective leadership practices in the arts (stage, film, 
music, dance \ education in the classroom, and athletics. In these spheres, indi- 
vidual and ensemble achievements reflect the power of artistic directors, teach- 
ers, and coaches to tap into real talent and let it flourish. 

Recently I asked a (nend what qualities he would want m a leader. This 
Iricnd is the head ol an academic department and has a history of successful 
coaching and athletic accomplishments i knew his answer would be based on 
solid personal experience as a team member and a follower, as v eil as being a 
leader. He. indeed, had a ready response, honed from hall a lifetime of athletic 
competition, of surviving, working, and managing in small and large struc- 
tured systems ' Sincerity/' he said, Someone who ts genuine and genuinely 
cares. Someone who has knowledge and expertise, and. finally, there must he 
integrity A leader must he someone you can trust." The directness of his 
answer and its lack ol inaccessible or complex notions was both reassuring and 
disanmng It was reassuring to hear the espousal of traditional and familiar 
Icadciship characteristic*, it was disarming to think that, given these valued 
characteristics, why do so many perceive current leadership as incited ivc? 
Could it be thai the way we persist in thinking about leadership and the actual 
i\ quiicmcnts of contemporary leadership are no longer congruent? 

I asked an actor how a good director is a good leader. i'lie actor spoke ol 
trust and how a skillful director has a coherent concept that can be expressed 
to others I he ill rector both teaches and coaches the individual actor anil the 
acting ensemble binally. the actor recalled a particularly effective director who, 
when an actor was blocked and when repealed attempts at an apparently log- 
ical dramatic technique had tailed, would suggest trying an opposite technique. 
Stepping apart I mm the predictable and prescribed, the actors found freedom 
lor creative expression, risk taking, and professional learning I'ccause die 
director encouraged the actors' creativity and then ensured safety and support 
in the pnness. the actors grew and pro.hu Hons were rich with the best results 
of experimentation I'he power of this example is that the duector did not clic 
tale, i onlrol, or threaten but did assume that the adoi hail the i apahiliu to do 
.M>nicllnng ueative and then directed on ih.it basis 

Pining ihe K>Ws. management and leadership books llonii^bul expound- 
ing everything from lao principles tendered in Pooh IVai language, to the evo 
In! 1**11 of su.ucl'u planning, to the tiirrcni phenomenon of toul quality 
management oi loniinuous improvement What did not get piopeih que** 
Honed in 1 1 1 1 s onslaught of organizational "sell-help was the fundamental 
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assumptions on which notions ol leadership and management are founded. 
Belore any change can occur, before we can lincl effective leaders now or for 
the twenty-first century-, we need to examine how we think about organiza- 
tions and how we think about leaders, people, and work Our personal man- 
agement style vMS^ will persist in prcdietabK frustrating practices, until we 
tree ourselves to think in ways that are congruent with the nature of people 
using and working in our organizations. 

One ot the most strikingly persistent beliefs about leadership is that a 
leader is one who does something to us or tor us This opinion can result m 
idealization of the leader and quickly converts to disillusionment, even cyni- 
cism, when the leader tails to deliver. The beliet thai die leader acts on us is 
rooied m an assumed passivity on the part of followers. It means that the 
leader is a discrete powerful individual charged with bringing everything and 
everyone along Others do as the leader decides and, unless so charged, remain 
dependent and passive. In spite ot an era of empowerment theories and tech- 
niques lor "empowered managers" t,Rloek, IsW). the persistence of passivity 
and dependence is rampant. Followers still want to know what leaders will do 
| nr them — possible leaders being classroom instructors, deans, presidents, 
labor leaders, elected officials, heads of state, or the chair of any committee 

By the same token, leaders who believe that they must do everything tor 
others and control all events easily grow discouraged with impossible situa- 
tions. They may never understand that their overwrought sense of responsi- 
bility and need for control is rooted in basic assumptions that their followers 
are incapable, unprepared, and unable to inmate action without the directives 
ol leadership They may never understand that their so-called followers behave 
passively because they are viewed as followers and believe themselves to he 
lacking opportunity or competence for initiative. 

In a sense, our traditional ways ot thinking about leadership are almost 
painfully simplistic. We define leadership by describing qualities the leader 
ought to pi assess By the same token, we typically define management by com- 
piling lisis ot management techniques to implement. This kind ot discrete unit 
thinking cuts statl oil from thinking deeply about the complexity of relation- 
ships, dvnamics. and interplay that results m human accomplishment. Lead- 
ership does not occur m a vacuum. As an abstraction it is merely a mmd game. 
I eadeisinp occurs m time, space. .setting, and relationships with other people 
It is giounded m thought, action, and interaition. It inborn out ot fundamen- 
tal assumptions and beliefs about the purpose o! life, the nature oi human 
beings, the signiluanee ol ourselves as individuals m relation to others and the 
woild we live in l eadership literally is a state ol being, a state ot mmd. a way 
ol thinking that translates to behaviors that prodiue desired results Leader- 
ship disotsMon- loi us ciidlcss|\ on observed behavior* without considering 
the -tale ot mmd. belief sVstenis and nient.il models thai drive leadership and 
management behavior 
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Controlling and Learning Organizations 

Recently I worked with my students in .in organizational systems and devel- 
opment class to design an "organization continuum." We built a linear scale ol 
organization models, indicating the style of leadership required. We consid- 
ered ways m which the organizational structure and leadership style reflected 
fundamental assumptions about the individual, the worker, the human mem- 
bers ol the organizational system. 

We began with organization by domination characterized by subordina- 
tion, conscription, brute force, and use ol fear. We labeled it the Egyptian Pyra- 
mid model In such a system, leadership assumes that the individual is not an 
individual but a mere tool, a means to an end, valued only for physical strength 
and stamina. We went on to organ izati cm by classical management, the Prus- 
sian Army model. The individual is again not valued a:- an individual, but as 
part of an orderly whole Leadership's charge is to maintain order through 
unity and line of command. Harmony and order are achieved by obedience 
and rigorous discipline Next was Frederick Taylor's model ol scientific man- 
agement, which emphasizes the individual as an economic unit. Application 
ol scientific principles to selection ol workers, design and How o! work, and 
time and motion studies results in productivity and profit 

The students worked right on through organization hy bureaucracy, where 
the individual is valued as a functionary, and performance is governed by stan- 
dardized roles and examinations They advanced to (he ( ountry Club model, 
organization hy human relations linter the individual at last, valued for his or 
her own sake I his lamihar model assumes the truth ol Maslows hierarchy ol 
needs and democratic principles, and it warmU embraces human potential. 
I he class charged onward to organization by systems, which assumes the indi- 
vidual to be sell-regulatory as well a> interdependent and interrelated within 
an open system environment. Finally the\ concluded the continuum w ith the 
learning organization, which assumes the individual to be capable ol transfor- 
mation, peak performance, and synergistic relationships. Sonic referred to this 
a> the "harmonic convergence" model. 

While the students had lun in working w ith the continuum, they also saw 
an evolution in organizational, management, and leadership thinking But. 
mo<l importantly, they saw how assumptions about the individual and the 
nature ol work drive leadership models as well a> organizational structures In 
jhe challenging pui -nit ol ctlcitnc kadeiship we should ask not 'What should 
1 do- but W hat do . think' What should I think and how should I think?" In 
looking at the organization -management-leadership continuum, the reason we 
aie having cIiIIk uli\ with leadership becomes clear. I he continuum reveals 
how. until very recenily. leadeiship was hierarchical, controlling, authoritai- 
lan. centralized, and based on a purelv piagmatic \ tew of the individual In 
turn, the individual ■ \Ming wuhin l he organization was expected to follow 
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orders, obey rules, and perform productively lor profit making or efficiently 
lor the sake of order. The inherent assumption was that people could not man- 
age themselves, might make mistakes il not controlled, and did not have sul- 
hcieni ability or perspective to think for themselves or for the well-being of the 
organization. These assumptions continue today. 

Mobt of us have been exposed, in varying degrees, to these leadership 
charai lei istics and assumptions. Through socialization in organizations, we 
Larry vestiges ol domination, a desire lor control and lor others* to do our bid- 
ding. In some cases, it is more than vestiges. Presidents and deans occupy lead- 
ership positions who were specifically trained in leadership by rank and who 
assume that those lower in rank are less competent. Tight control ol people, 
events, and resources is equated wiih effectiveness. 

And, finally, many of us have had our own sense ol sell -worth challenged 
through structures ol domination including family, school, church, military, 
the workplace, and organizational systems. The patriarchal cornerstones ol 
Western civilization are based on the need lor an appointed hero to redeem 
the helpless and hapless masses. Cultural assumptions run deep and produce 
a power-over" consciousness of control, regulation, and compliance 
vStarhawk, NHs). p. 14). As powerful and endunngas this consciousness is, it 
no longer is effective in the late twentieth century. We have watched major 
political structures and systems ol control crumble. Irotn corporations to polit- 
ical regimes. Vet, are we really thinking in new ways about leadership, systems, 
and organizations? T hinking results in attitudes, behavior, and action. Quite 
simply, if we want different results we must develop a new kind of mind 
U.yiuh and Kordis. l°8iS. p. 21) and new ways ol seeing things. 

Dramatic sbilts m thinking aboui leadership and elleciive organizations 
have been evolving lor at least twenty years During this time, noihing can 
match the impact ol the work ol \Y. Edwards Demingand his quality revolu- 
tion i C labor. I WOV Whether or not one agrees with Demmg's views of qual- 
ity, process analysis, and customer delight, his thinking is changing how I'.S. 
organizations operate and whai leadership means. I : nloi innately Demmg's fun- 
damental views, his breakthrough assumptions about bow human effort con- 
tinually improves, often get lost in oversimplified, trend} - , hyped versions of 
how to gel better, be better, and make more money last Ironually. a body ol 
thought thai i he Nike C ompany distilled to 1 here is no finish line' still elicits 
responses like, ' Total quality management is just line, bin I wain something to 
give me results nght now" Once again, those in charge are looking lor a laun- 
dry Im t>l distrele things to do. wlmh will lesiilt m immediate change that will, 
in nun. pindiae a scnsi- ol lontiol I his is. qunc simply. Icadciship and nun- 
agemein at Us most shallow level I he new assumptions, the new ways ol 
thinking max get losi in ihe locus on rt-term action rathei ih.it i thinking 
ahoiil ihe pi li u iplcs and the lelalioiislnps that will shape aition 

ll is a i balk ngc lo lellunk oigamzalional pioiesses based on sysieuis the- 
■ »i\ i»i xanalioii |^»i m it i pie** It i^ a i halK ngr lo mult inland the mullipliei ellei I 
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of unhappy staff and incompetent work or, conversely, well-trained staff and 
satisfied clients. What does it mean to develop a colleges core competencies, 
to believe in the strength of the "intrinsic motivation" of all people? How do 
we come face to face with the presence of anxiety in our organizations? Why 
might we give lip service to eliminating anxiety and still subtly cultivate it as 
a means of control? Do we still believe in fear as a motivator and, if so, on what 
assumptions is that based? What is the relationship of fear and impaired per- 
formance? How do leaders and managers cease working as discrete units and 
begin to see themselves as part of an interdependent system, in charge of learn- 
ing — their own learning and the learning of all who work with them? How do 
leaders assimilate the principle that if learning is continuous, change and 
improvement will be continuous also? Nothing will ever be frozen in time or 
space. The process will always be "in process." The Doming principles ask lead- 
ers and managers to stop counting and begin thinking. Begin thinking about 
the processes, the relationships, the cause and effect systems, the envisioned 
and desired outcomes of which numerical quality may be only one of many 
significant variations. 

The total quality management ami continuous improvement movement is 
now becoming institutionalized in the United States. Any day of the week one 
may choose from an array of seminars and workshops that will teach how to 
do it in a weekend or eight hours or less. The movement is popularized. Arti- 
cles and literature abound. Some major corporations have done the deep 
thinking and have patiently and persistently worked through changes in 
assumptions, actions, and outcomes. Whether the tag TQM survives or not. 
the popularity of the movement is changing our thinking about leadership and 
control. In some cases, it may be inadvertent, almost by osmosis. In other 
cases, change is occurring from continuous thinking and experimentation. 
And, finally, new voices are emerging to cany the new thought processes to the 
next level of understanding. 

Leadership as Learning and Continuous Improvement 

The continuous improvement paradigm is rooted in a total and vigorous orga- 
nizational commitment to training, education, and sell-improvement. At a 
more conceptual level, it requires that questioning, thinking, and innovating 
be as essential to the organization as breathing. Practitioners interested in con- 
tinuous improvement must ask, How is this to be done? A powerlul design for 
creating and nurturing an environment for learning throughout an organiza- 
tion is offered by Peter Senge in The Fifth Discipline: The Art and Practice of the 
Learning Organization. Senge ( 1990) defines the learning organization as one 
that is "continually expanding its capacity to create its future" (p. 14). This 
notion goes beyond simple improvement and brings thinking to a creative 
level. The underlying leadership assumption is that staff long to learn and 
need to learn to generate initiative. Adaptive learning allows one to survive. 
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Generative learning, involving ideas, experimentation, innovation, and initia- 
tive, leads to creation of a learning culture in th. organization. 

Applied to leadership and management, these assumptions move us away 
from traditional top-down management, from unquestioning adherence to pol- 
icy, regulations, and structures, from controlling, competing, and counting. 
Every aspect of Senges "metanoic" (shift of the mind) organization (p. 121 is 
rooted in learning, from developing a systems view, to cultivating personal 
mastery, to questioning and rethinking assumptions, to having a shared vision, 
to tei Earning. In such an environment there is no need for a philosopher 
king, racle worker, a messianic personality. There is no need for elaborate 
struclui chain of command, and approving and authorizing. There is no 
sense of the *rd empowerment as something one does to another. Rather, 
power, meaning die "ability to make things happen," is learned within each 
part of the organization Each part ol the organization continually learns of the 
intcrrelatedness ol parts and how the organization can be strengthened. Aca- 
demic departments learn of their importance to the whole organization and 
other academic departments. Service units learn about their relationship to 
academic departments and how togc her they help the organization achieve its 
goals. 

The assumption that learning is at the heart of continuous improvement 
and that learning creates the future dramatically changes prevailing beliefs 
about leadership in community colleges. In a learning organization, effective 
leadership may emerge anywhere true learning is taking place. Leadership 
occurs where there is competence and innovation. Leadership is the ability to 
coach, teach, and interpret reality with others as they learn. Leadership may 
be continually shifting and changing as learning occurs. It ceases being exclu- 
sive, authoritative, or untouchable. Leadership is learned and earned, not 
assumed. Its power becomes "power- with" (working in partnership with oth- 
ers) and "power-within" (personal competence). 

For the jaded among us, who cringe at the thought of one more discus- 
sion of leadership or who arc scarred from past, unhappy experiments, this 
may all seem hopelessly idealistic. Nevertheless, major organizations are using 
these learning principles, such as Royal Dutch Shell, Hanover Insurance, and 
Kyocera (Senge. WO, p. 140), Florida Light and Power. Federal Express, 
Motorola, and Glove Metallurgical (Bowles and Hammond, 1 L)L )I ). 

Let us revisit Dcegans survey of community college CEOs and the use of 
management techniques. Absent from the list of items was any reference to sys- 
tems thinking or organizational learning. One ray of insight was related to staff 
development. Of those community college CEOs who had set up full-time 
fices for professional development, 60 percent found the results to be very 
•.iCcessful, but relatively lew (12 percent) had made such a move. In light of 
:\v and emerging organizational, leadership, and management thinking, Dee- 
gans survey items, based on control through planning, organizing, budgeting, 
staffing, and evaluation, were woefully inadequate. The responses reflected sta- 
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tus quo notions about management and leadership. All of the management 
techniques were treated as discrete factors. No technique addressed systems 
thinking or cultivation of organizational learning. 

Our community colleges, as centers of learning, cannot fail to be less than 
learning organizations themselves. The assumptions about product, client 
delight, continuous improvement — assumptions about learning as central to 
creation of the future — will change teaching and learning throughout the insti- 
tution, in and out of the classroom. The American Association of Community 
Colleges' policy for institutional effectiveness, developed by the National Con- 
sortium for Institutional Effectiveness and Student Success, articulates a 
national vision for community colleges related to systems thinking and orga- 
nizational learning ("AACC Policy Statement," 1992). This is an important doc- 
ument, but making the move from words on paper to a transformed 
organization is a long, arduous trip. It will require that elusive quality of lead- 
ership lor all who take the journey 

We might return to the thoughts of the athlete and the actor, lor t^ey 
expressed similar notions in different ways. The athlete spoke ol genuine fif- 
ing. That is a passionate concern for the human spirit and commitment to cul- 
tivating what is good. He spoke of expertise, which is leadership grounded in 
learning, competence, and continuous improvement. Finally, he talked of 
integrity, congruency of thought, word, behavior, and action — the foundation 
of trust. The actor also spoke of trust as fundamental. He described the direc- 
tor teaching, coaching, and being able to express a creative concept lor and 
with the acting ensemble. Is this not shared vision, team learning, and mas- 
tery? The actor spoke respectfully of the director who assumed the creative 
competence of the actor, asked the actor to risk, and then honored and made 
safe the creative experiment. 

All oi these characteristics are familiar and continue to endure as desired 
leadership qualities. But in the community college as a learning organization, 
these valued qualities cannot be the exclusive realm of a small group of exec- 
utive managers. These are qualities desired for instructors and staff in order to 
flourish, literally to grow in abundance. Leadership is a state of mind that 
assumes learning is essential and that the future is created by living through 
complexity with competency and vision. 

Tomorrow's Leaders in Community Colleges 

There is no lack ol leaders in community colleges; rather, we seem to be on a 
singular and narrow road looking for a Wizard of Oz to give us something we 
already have. Perhaps the current cynicism toward leadership reflects a frus- 
tration with ourselves and our own inclinations toward passivity — our mis- 
placed hope that someone else will give us what we think we need. 

In tomorrows community colleges, the individual — that is, each ol us — 
is assumed to be an agent of transformation. Implicit in this assumption is the 
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commitment so valued by the athlete and the actor to learning processes and 
to creativity. The implications for leadership arc not easy They arc, in (act, 
demanding. 

Argyris has written about the dark side of the learning imperative — that 
organizational inquiry and development can be threatening. Typically, staff are 
not rewarded for asking tough questions, identifying complex problems, or 
pointing out dysfunctional processes or relationships. It is not good form to 
appear uncertain or ignorant. So organizations persist in, as Senge put it, 
"skilled incompetence" or "organizational disability" (Argyris, 1970, p. 25V 

Argyriss theories of learning provide an excellent road map for self- renew- 
ing leadership. Fundamental to learning is information freely available and 
processed. When information is accessible, processed, and applied, decision 
making is demystified. Issues do not have to be sent off for consideration by 
power figures far from the locus of action. The sphere of control and influence 
broadens to include instructors, staff, and students. Those currently in leader- 
ship positions have the capability to open up information processes and pro- 
vide training and development for staff in the use of information for 
organizational improvement. Through learning based on good information, 
those currently in leadership positions can let go of the burden of control. They 
can extend it to others, who also through learning can make informed choices 
about work processes and how things fit together. A commitment to learning 
can build collective understanding and a sense of purpose. Learning con- 
tributes to self-confidence, competence, and informed communications. Learn- 
ing can improve trust, keeping in mind that lack of trust invariably is rooted 
in poor information or poor processing of information. 

Senge (1W0- speaks ol the "quiet design work of leadership." It i*, per- 
haps, an answer fur those who wonder where to begin. One begins to rethink 
leadership first by choosing to change, to rethink old assumptions, to ques- 
tion. What are we doing? Who is doing it? Why are we doing it? How are we 
doing? Mow can we do it better? How are we all connected? Then the design 
ol leadership, the design of the system, emerges answer by answer, step by 
step, choice by choice. Each person learns; each unit learns; the organization 
learns. Learning is a developmental process, and leadership emerges out of it. 
This is a major shift from the tradition ol leadership, derived from title and 
office, issuing top-down directives to be followed without question, without 
th nking. The "quiet design ol leadership" assumes that stall desire to learn and 
thrive on learning, and through learning they can shape their own destiny 

What does this mean for leadership in our community colleges? It means 
cultivating a system's view ol our colleges and understanding the inner-con- 
nectedness of all processes; designing a free flow of information, readily avail- 
able and understandable for informed decision making and perspective; 
commuting to learning as a "constant" in the system and ensuring full support 
lor continual learning and development; understanding that learning is devel- 
opmental and requires design, planning, time, support, patience, and pcrsis- 
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tence. It means acting on the fact that vision, planning, total quality manage- 
ment, and institutional effectiveness cannot work by leadership edict, by ju. 
being written down or talked about. Each must be learned and lived. It means 
embracing organizational learning so leadership will be a responsibility shared 
by all members based on understanding, competence, and creativity. Leaders 
must accept the risks of candor, shared responsibility, and trust, honoring each 
persons intrinsic power to learn 10 contribute and create the future. 
Mow doc~, this happen in community colleges? 

Still we might ask, Who begins the task of icdesigning leadership in the 
learning organization? What is the first step? Nothing happens unless some- 
one inside or outside the organization acts to make it happen. The challenge 
to start the work of a new leadership imperative lies with current leaders — 
those who presently serve as our college presidents, deans, department chairs. 
As leaders they are expected to know what to do next. They must ask the right 
questions, rethink old assumptions, and begin the experiments of change. 
They must start the learning process that will weave its way through the entire 
organization, connecting individuals, processes, outcomes. II done with pas- 
sion and persistence, our community colleges will become learning organiza- 
tions based on genuine caring, competence, and continuous improvement. 

Finally, our colleges will be true organizational models of the spirit ot 
learning — the very purpose for which the)* exist. 
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An annotated bibliography is provided on various aspects of the 
changing /ace of management within the community college, 
including information on adapting to change, changing roles with 
administrative stnxtwcs, and the appearance of new playcis in 
administrative activities. 



Sources and Information: 
The Dynamics of Change 
in Managerial Responsibilities 
and Roles 

David Dechelbcium 



Managing and providing leadership in todays community colleges require a 
leader to personally embrace change and promote an acceptance ol change in 
others The successful administration of a community college may involve new 
models of governance, enlarged roles lor some players, the inclusion ol stake- 
holders previously unrepresented or underrcpresented, and a host of problems 
caused by shifting demographics, changing educational and societal needs, and 
an era of financial instability. 

This chapter presents citations that reflect the current ERIC literature on 
issues that surround the management and administration of community col- 
leges. Most ERIC documents (references with "ED" numbers) can be viewed 
on microfiche at approximately 900 libraries worldwide. In addition, most 
documents may be ordered on microfiche or in paper copy from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) at (800) 443-ERIC. 

Adapting to Change 

These materials demonstrate the need to view change from many perspectives 
and to understand that the change process involves the enure institution and 
all of its constituents. 

Baker, G. A. Ill, and others. Cultural leadership: Inside Americas CirowHinifv Col- 
leges. Washington, D.C.: American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges, 1<W2. 71 pp. (ED 350 049). Available from the American Association 
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of Community and Junior Colleges vAACJC), Publications Sales, P.O. Box 
1 737, Salisbury, MD 2 1802 ($27.50; $23 for AACJC members). 

Contending that the relationship between leadership and the creation and 
management of institutional culture is critical to the future success of com- 
munity colleges, this volume explores theory, research, and practice associated 
with this perspective. The following chapters are provided: ( 1 ) "Creative Cul- 
tures: Toward a New Paradigm" by George A. Baker 111, (2) "Community Col- 
lege Climate: The Signature of a Movement'' by George A. Baker 111, (3) 
"Creating, Managing, and Transforming Community College Culture: Presi- 
dential Perspectives" by Charlotte Biggerstaff, (4) "Culture and Communica- 
tion" by Tessa Martinez Tagle, (5) "Empowering the Leadership Team" by Mar)' 
Ann Roe, (6) "Instructional Leadership: Building a Culture of Excellence in the 
Teaching-Learning Community"* by Rosemary Gillett-Karam and Eli Pena, (7) 
"An Organizational Culture Consciously Shaped to Poster Creativity and Inno- 
vation" by Michele Nelson. (8) "Cultural Leadership: The Founder" by Phyllis 
Barber, (9) "Cultural Leadership: The Successor" by Phyllis Barber, {IQi) "Cul- 
ture, Leadership, and Organizational Systems" by G. Allan (Hark, and (11) 
"The Future of the Community College in Evolution: Approaches to Analysis 
of Organizational Culture and Functioning" by George A. Baker 111. A 286-itcm 
bibliography is included. 

Dance. T. "Leadership <Sr Spirit: Rejuvenating an Organization from the Bot- 
tom Up." Paper presented at the annual conference of the Association of Cana- 
dian Community Colleges, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, May 1991. 43 pp. 
(ED 332 

Using a case study that documents the creation of the Access and Program 
Development Division at George Brown College, a large urban community col- 
lege in Ontario. Canada, this paper explores the nature of leadership in edu- 
cational management. Introductory material argues that leadership in 
management should be defined as a performing art rather than a science. Next, 
a four-page litcnaurc review examines the trend away from a structured, goal- 
directed approach to management toward a more spiritual, self-reflective one 
and contrasts works on traditional and nontraditional approaches to leader- 
ship. The case study is then presented in the following sections: (0 The 
Parable of the Seeds, or the Story of the Access Division; (2) Access Div- 
ision — History and Achievements, reporting quantifiable indicators of success, 
academic upgrading, services for the hearing impaired and special needs stu- 
dents, and community outreach; (3) tables examining the Access Divisions 
structure and achievements from 1989 to 1991 ; (4) an analysis of the case 
study, using a framework that focuses on structure, people, politics, and sym- 
bols/spirit; and (5^ a conclusion, underscoring the importance ot the leaders 
ability to view the organization through multiple lenses. Attachments include 
"One Leader's Creed for the Workplace," twenty references, and an informa- 
tion flyer on the Access Division. 
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Gillcy. J . VV. Thinking About American 1 lighcr Education: The 1 990s and Beyond. 
New York: Macmillan. 1991. 214 pp. (ED 331 401). Available from Macmil- 
lan Publishing Company, 866 Third Ave., New York, NY 10022 ($27.95). 

This book explores three major imperatives of American higher education 
in the decades ahead. First, colleges and universities will be required to 
respond to six critical challenges: minority participation, financing quality edu- 
cation, replacing quality faculty affordability, institutional ethics, and national 
competitiveness. Second, strong leadership will be required at both the insti- 
tutional and state government levels. Third, the impact of changing regional 
economies will transform institutions located in burgeoning metropolitan areas 
and foster new forms ol higher education. Seventeen chapters address these 
and other issues, including the community college perspective (in a chapter 
by George B. Vaughan), leadership of governors versus college presidents, U.S. 
higher education as a managerial model, multicainpus governing boards, coor- 
dinating boards and the politicization of U.S. higher education, new ways of 
serving hypergrowth regions (in a • laptcr by Edward L Pelaney and Donald 
M. Norris), and the distributed uni\ersity. An appendix reports on a 1988-89 
survey of 148 college and university presidents, governors, and others that 
identified respondents' opinions on important issues, trends, challenges, and 
troubling patterns. References are provided for each chapter. 

Messina. R C and Pagans, A. C. "Assessment: What's the Next Step? A Model 
lor Institutional Improvement." Paper presented at the Annual Summer Insti- 
tute on Community College Effectiveness and Student Success, Vail, Colo., 
June 21-24, 1992. 14 pp (EP 348 118) 

Institutional change requires that "restraining" forces (those forces resist- 
ing change) be minimized and "driving" forces (those forces moving in the 
direction of change) be maximized Lasting change involves broad-based staff 
participation in the change process; this requires the establishment ol multi- 
ple feedback levels or linkages. The institutional change model adapted by 
Burlington County College (RCO in Pemberton, New Jersey, is based on exten- 
sive feedback providing "informational linkages" necessary for change. The 
model has three components: { \ ) the "improvement area," consisting of the 
issues and structures in need of change identified through outcomes assess- 
ment procedures; (2) "institutional culture," including those aspects of lead- 
ership, governance, climate, faculty professionalism, external regulations, 
funding, enrollment, community, and the assessment structure that affect the 
specific improvement areas identified; and [ 3) "results of the change process," 
including changes m goals, objectives, and assessment methods that have 
resulted from the implementation of new procedures, policies, and curricu- 
lum. In an effort to minimize the restraining forces and maximize the driving 
forces affecting efforts to bring about change within the basic Skills Program 
(BSP) at BCC. several activities were undertaken. Data on state-mandated 
assessment were presented at the first semester faculty meeting. Task forces 
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were convened to analyze the BSP, and informal discussion groups were held. 
A basic skills handbook was created, a review of the reading program was 
scheduled, and special support was provided lor I acuity involved in com- 
puter/video instruction. 

Changing Roles 

Institutional restructuring and new models of governance provide an envi- 
ronment that fosters a continual devaluation of leadership Riles within admin- 
istrative sin km ures. 

Parsons, M. H. Enhancing Teaching-Learning Environments: A Change Manage- 
ment Strategy. I lagerstown, Mck: I iagerstown Junior College, 1 991 . 9 pp. U:H 

The l L Ws may well be characterised as the decade of renewal, For com- 
munity colleges, the process ol renewal will entail refocusing the mission and 
redefining the culture ol two-year institutions as part of a nationwide attempt 
to restructure our approach to higher education. But is it possible to modify 
both college mission and culture? Since change has become the hallmark ol 
contemporary society, we have the unenviable task of managing the process or 
being overwhelmed by it. Managing change in this period of restructuring 
should begin with an examination ol organizational values. Values clarification, 
in turn, starts with a review ol institutional purpose. An assessment of purpose 
allows all groups within an institution to develop insights regaiding ganiza- 
tional beliefs; orientation toward clients; treatment ol human, fiscal, and phys- 
ical assets; and salience of mission. The assessment process, which should 
include a review of college practices that affect the teaching-learning environ- 
ment, supports the institutional community in redesigning and reordering the 
processes, procedures, and systems that comprise culture. Once the redefini- 
tion ol organizational purpose is established, culture will reform itsell around 
the redefined purpose. The new system evolves by establishing a shared vision 
of the future Researchers suggest that if institutional values are clear, shared, 
and affirmed in action, personnel are likely to trust the organization and work 
to implement its stated purposes. 

The Top Ten Issues Facing Americas Community Colleges. 1 99 1 Edition Warren, 
Mich.: Macomb Community College, Institute for Future Studies, 1991. 28 
pp. lED 327 248) 

This paper, designed to identify and describe the key challenges lacing 
community colleges as a result of major changes in the social, economic, and 
demographic makeup ol students and service areas, combines information 
gathered from two national environmental scanning groups, a review of the 
literature, and input from educational professionals. The ten community col- 
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lege issues discussed are as follows; ( 1 ) increasingly diverse service aaas and 
studenl populations; (2) growing numbers of academically underprepared 
students; (31 an unclear workforce agenda lor the information age; 14) the 
need to ensure and provide evidence ol institutional effectiveness; (5) the 
need to improve college governance by developing boards ol trustees that 
have vision and purpose and are goal-driven, unified, supported by inspired 
leadership, and politically astute; (6) the need to promote organizational well- 
ness through environmental scanning, broadened redefinition .if college pur- 
pose, emphasis on quality, and concern for employee and public opinions; 
(7) an impending faculty shortage and :he aging of the existing faculty; (8) 
the need for a resurgence (if campus collegiality; {^) the impact ol external 
forces, including business people, lay citizens, and legislators, on college gov- 
ernance and decision making, and ( 10* the role ol ethics in institutional man- 
agement and curriculum, Fach topic section concludes with a suics ol 
specific question^ to initiate further discussion. 

Vaughan, (i. IV Leadership in Transition: The Community College Presidency. 
Washington. D.C.: American Association ol Community and Junior Colleges, 
and American Council on Klucation, 1080. 146 pp. (HO 31 1 060). Available 
from American Council on kducation/Macmillan Publishing Company Front 
and Brown Streets, Riverside. N) 08075 ($20.05). 

Stemming from the author's personal experiences, interviews, research, 
and needs expressed by individuals in the community college licld, this book 
examines issues currently facing community college presidents and argues for 
a change in leadership to meet the needs of a new era in higher education. 
( hapter one brielly describes the role ol the founding presidents of commu- 
nity colleges in fostering growth during the 1060s and early 1070s, arguing 
that the current community college presidency lacks a comparable locus. Alter 
chapter two discusses the role of the president as educational leader, chapter 
ihree suggests that presidents place a greater distance between themselves and 
their various constituencies by delegating authority and extricating themselves 
from mundane campus activities. Chapter four addresses the question ol the 
appropriate length ol tenure for a college president, providing a tentative list 
ol signs that indicate a president has been in office too long. Chapters live and 
six draw from survey dala to consider the special problems and advantages 
laced by women, African-American, and Hispanic presidents Using informa- 
tion from a national survey ol current deans ol instruction, chapter seven com- 
pares the characteristics of current and past presidents with those who will be 
presidents in the future. Finally, chapter eight offers practical advice for those 
who make the community college presidency their career goal, including a list 
ol suggestions lor seeking the office. 

Wirth, P. L Shared Governance: Promises and Penis. Marysville, Cahl.: Yuba 
Community College District, 1001. 10 pp. (ED 331 568) 
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Shared governance in the community college district has both advantages 
and disadvantages. The three "perils" ol implementing shared governance are 
thai the process is difficult, length); and sometimes tedious; that responsibility 
lor decisions and actions must somehow he maintained; and that an appropri- 
ate role for faculty, staff, and administrators must be established and recognized 
by all participating individuals. Reaching a consensus in decision-making 
requires that all parties be adequately informed of the issues. However, dis- 
seminating such information is not always conducive to effective management 
In addition, teaching and learning may become secondary priorities as repre- 
sentatives are away from work or the classroom. Finally, special interest groups 
may try to misuse the power ol shared governance to forward their own agen- 
das, rather than working lor the good of the district. While clear perils exist, 
shared governance promises many rewards, including the empowerment ol 
participants, development of collegia! relationships lor an improved college 
environment, greater understanding among employees at all levels about the 
issues lacing their community colleges, and improved communication. The 
participants m shared governance decisions are move likely to support policies 
hat they have had a role in forming and are more likely to take personal 
responsibility lor the outcomes of such decisions. As representatives in the 
group decision -making process report back to constituents, collegewide com- 
munication and understanding is greatly enhanced, improving the overall col- 
lege environment. 

New Players 

Faculty, stall, and students are now participating in the governance ol many 
institutions. This involvement includes membership on committees and task 
forces dealing with all aspects ol community college I tie. 

Franklin, H. 1).. Burgos- Sasscer, R., Kessel, B., and Mack, J "Faculty Leader- 
ship: A Dynamic, Potent Force lor Comprehensive Institutional Development." 
Paper presented at Leadership 2000, the annual conference on leadership 
development of the League lor Innovation in the Community College, Chicago, 
III., July 7-10, 14pp. (ED 34462^ 

Responding to the crisis in leadership at community colleges, scholars and 
practitioners alike have called for a new style ol leadership capable ol adapt- 
ing and responding easily to an uncertain political and social climate. Although 
community colleges are rooted historically in a hierarchical leadership mode, 
there seems to be broad consensus today that collective leadership is more 
effective. In specific cases, faculty at community colleges have identified hier- 
archical leadership structures at their institutions as ineffectual and in need of 
change. However, despite the fact that community college faculty arc uniquely 
qualified for and desire leadership roles in a collective model, divisions 
between the faculty and the administration restrict their leadership potential. 
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Initiating a participatory leadership model inquires new approaches and 
involves various sieps. including ihe following: ( 1 ) building irusi in a collec- 
tive model, and between the various constituencies represented in such a 
model; (2^ developing methods for information sharing between faculty, 
administrators, and boards of trustees: lorging dynamic interactions 
between the two coexisting lines ol administration and decision-making (that 
is, management and academic^ enabling primary members of each group to 
cross-participate: (4) preserving faculty development in the face of budget 
problems by providing resources to enhance professional growth in specific 
disciplines, general education, and management; C5) utilizing technology to 
"create" lime lor faculty and administrators to engage in collective leadership 
efforts; and (f>) instituting concrete systems ol recognition and reward lor {ac- 
uity involvement. This paper includes seventeen references. 

Nussbaum, I. ]., Cordcro. W. |.,and Hake, | I.. hicouraging Greater Student 
Participation iiH iovci nance. Sacramento, Calif.: California Community Colleges, 
Office ol the Chancellor, I WO. 21 pp. (LIO Ml 

In response to legislative mandate, three proposals were developed lor 
encouraging student participation m the governance ol California's commu- 
nity colleges and establishing a minimum standard regulation lor local proce- 
dures. The proposals intend to improve accountability, access to governance 
mechanisms, the quality and effectiveness ol representation, and communica- 
tion and coordination. They are designed to build a community truly inter- 
ested in high-quality education; establish a continuity in the relationships 
between students and college faculty stall, and administrators; assemble stu- 
dent bodies as a collective whole; and ensure leadership and administrative 
support. One of the proposals contains a set ol actions to be taken by the Board 
ol Governors and Office of the Chancellor. A second proposal contains a par- 
allel set of recommended actions to be taken at the local district level, lor 
example ensuring student membership on statewide and district governance 
committees and task forces and granting student representatives the same 
rights and privileges as other members: scheduling meetings to accommodate 
students time and resources as much as possible; recognizing the Council of 
Student Body Governments and local student body governments as the offi- 
cial representatives ol the slates community college students; and requiring 
student representatives to maintain their colleges' scholastic standards. This 
proposal also recommends that at the state level pertinent documents and 
materials be made available to students in a timely manner, an orientation and 
ongoing consultation services he offered to student representatives, a student 
development office be created, and services be established and maintained to 
recruit and tram students lor participation tn governance, fhe final proposal 
is lor a new regulation that would require each district governing board to 
adopt policies and procedures to provide students with the opportunity to par- 
ticipate effectively in college and district governance. 
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Stetson, N. E. Collcgial Governance at College of Mann: A Governmental Model. 
Management Report 1989-90/2. Association of California Community College 
Administrators, 1990. 1 1 pp. (ED 318 494) 

The College of Marin has adopted a model of collegial governance that 
involves the entire campus community in recommending policies and proce- 
dures that determine the rules by which employees and students live. The 
model, which was designed by a task force representing faculty staff, and stu- 
dents, is based on the U.S. government model of executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches. Its major components are an Academic Senate, a Classified 
Senate, a Student Senate, and a Senate Executive Board. Each of the three sen- 
ates has two major roles: (1) to review and recommend district policies and col- 
lege procedures, and (2) to recommend appointments from its membership to 
college governance committees. The Senate Executive Board is composed of an 
equal number of representatives from each of the three senates. Proposals lor 
new or changed policies or procedures travel through a number of committees 
befon>»vaching the Senate Executive Board (comparable to a legislative confer- 
ence committee), where the proposals are refined using suggestions from the 
three individual senates. The Board of Trustees has the final authority to veto or 
amend policies recommended to it by the supenntendent/president, who serves 
as the chair of the Senate Executive Board. The superintendent/president has 
the authority to change recommended procedures if she or he feels they are 
not in the colleges best interests. Through the collegial governance system, the 
College of Marin has established committees; these include the Affirmative 
Action Committee, Employee Development Committee, Planning Committee, 
and Instructional Equipment Committee. Since the models implementation, 
forty-two policies and procedures have been recommended and approved. 
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